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Introduction 


The  first  American  institution  for  juve¬ 
nile  delinquents  was  opened  in  New  York  City 
in  1825,  It  was  under  the  control  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  society  called  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism^  hut  the  state 
made  annual  grants  for  its  maintenance.  The 
first  institution  of  this  type  under  state 
control  was  started  in  Massachusetts  in  184J, 
Even  this  institution  received  private  funds* 
By  I850 9  seven  institutions  had  been  opened, 
thirty-two  more  by  1875s  and  sixty-six  more 
by  1900 o  Prom  the  first 9 it  was  contended  that 
these  institutions  were  not  penal  institutions 
or  prisons^  but  schools*  The  contention  was 
supported  by  the  court s9  especially  by  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  regarding  the  institution 
in  Philadelphia  in  1828,^ 

It  was  approximately  84  years  after  the 
first  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  was 
established  in  New  York  that  North  Carolina 
created  a  similar  institution^ Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for 
white  boys  at  Concord9  which  opened  in  1909o 
The  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  white 
girls  at  Samar- cand  Manor 9 Eagle  Springs 9  opened 
in  19181  the  Eastern  Carolina  industrial  School 
for  white  boys  opened  in  19^5 »  the  Morrison 
Training  School  for  Negro  boys  opened  in  1925 
at  Hoffman;  arid  the  State  Training  School  for 
Negro  girls  opened  as  a  state  operated  and 
supported  institution  on  July  19  1944,  The 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Negro  Womens  Clubs 
had  earlier  established  an  institution  for  Ne¬ 
gro  girls  at  Ef land 8 but  it  was  forced  to  close 
because  of  lack  of  funds  and  public  support e 
It  was  not  until  1943  that  the  General  Assembly 


1  Sutherland 9  E0H0  9  Principles  of  CriminqlQjgz;, 
-New  York 5  J,Ba  Lippineott  Co,  9  1939.  pp.418- 
422, 
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of  North  Carolina  appropriated  enough  money  to 
establish  an  institution  for  Negro  girls  and 
operate  it  under  state  supervision* 

The  developments  resulting  in  the  estab- 
lishment  of  Morrison  Training  School  came  slowly* 
In  1915  a  small  group  of  citizens  4a  Charlotte 9 
North  Carolina,  came  together  to  start  a  "save 
a  boy”  movement  for  txe  colored  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  of  that  city.  From  this  apparently 
insignificant  beginning  the  campaign  developed 
into  a  state-wide  drive  for  a  training  school 
for  Negro  delinquents,and  in  19^3  0  eight  years 
later,  such  a  school  was  established  by  legis¬ 
lation*  At  first  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased 
in  Charlotte  through  private  donation®  and  a 
small  building  was  erected  fer  training  purposes* 
This  was  not  satisfactory.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  boys  needing  institutional  care,  the 
interest  in  a  training  school  for  Negro  boys 
became  widespread  throughout  the  state.  Al¬ 
though  there  were  numerous  individuals  who 
contributed  to  its  final  success,  two  loyal 
supporters  stand  out,  Judge  Heriot  Clarkson  of 
Charlotte,  who  later  became  an  associate  justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court 0and  Mra  Thaddeus  L* 
Tate  of  the  same  city*  Mr*  Tate,  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare  with  a  great  humani¬ 
tarian  spirit,  was  a  member  of  the  Hoffman 
Board  of  Directors  from  its  inception  until  the 
1943  General  Assembly  established  a  centml  uni¬ 
fied  board  of  Correction  and  Training  to  direct 
the  management  of  the  existing  institutions 
for  juvenile  delinquents* 2, 

Although  a  bill  establishing  the  school 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  and 
$21,000  was  appropriated,  the  money  was  not 
properly  ear-marked  and  was  spent  for  other 

^Handbook  of  American  Institutions  for -Deli  n  — 
quest  Juveniles,  1st  Edition.  vol0  IT, Virginia- 
North  Carolina,  New  York, The  Osoornt  ‘Associ- 
ation,  Xnc.s  1943,  ppj  507*508. 
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purposes*  In  1923 e  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated  $509000  specifically  forawState  Tun¬ 
ing  School  for  Negro  Delinquent  Boys*  K  The 
school 0 located  in  Richmond  County  near  Hoffman0 
was  officially  opened  January  5®  19^5 0  with  the 
arrival  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wif^ 
There  were  only  two  acres  cleared  and  a  single 
building*  The  legislation  establishing  the 
school  was  enacted  during  the  incumbency  0  f 
Governor  Cameron  Morrison*  As  a  tribute  to  him 
it  was  located  in  the  county  of  his  birth  and 
named  for  him*  The  first  building  was  Yarser 
Dormitory  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Yarsere  a 
lawyer 0  who  made  an  outstanding  contribution  in 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  the  school  by 
clearing  the  title  for  the  land*  * 

Morrison  Training  School  may  now  receive 
all  delinquent  Negro  boys  under  the  age  cxf  IS 
from  any  juvenile B  st&te9  or  other  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  boys9  wwhere  the  public 
good  would  seem  to  be  subserved  thereby*'5  In 
all  cases  of  commitment  the  superintendent  1  s 
to  receive  advance  notice  of  commitments  from 
the  court*  The  law  pertaining  to  admissions 
further  provides  ttefc  commitments  to  the  school 
shall  be  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time0  the 
termination  of  which  is  to  come  within  the  b(^°s 
minority  and  is  to  be  decided  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent*  Commitment  to  Morrison  does  not 

constitute  a  criminal  record* 

The  1947  General  Assembly  enacted  legis¬ 
lation  pertaining  to  many  aspects  of  the 
institutions'"  of  the  State*  The  admittance  to 
state  training  institutions  for  the  juveni  1* 
defender  is  contingent  at  all  times  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and 
Training  and  the  superintendent  of  the  insti¬ 
tution*®  _ 

3md,f -PP.  507-509*  . 

^Chapter  226  9  Session  Laws  194? « 
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Baring  the  perioct  mbraced  by  this  study, 
July  X,  X94o  -  June  30,  1945,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  was  discussed  at  great  length  throughout 
the  United  States,  As  this  was  true  of  the 

country  at  large,  so  was  it  with  North  Carolina* 
Much  attention  was  given  to  the  correctional 
institutions  of  the  state  and  their  programs. 
Morrison  came  in  for  its  share  of  conside aation. 
It  underwent  important  changes  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration  .  during  this  period.  The  most  important 
was  the  resignation cf  Rev.  L.  L*  Boyd,  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  had  served  the  school  from  1925  to 
1944.  Under  his  leadership,  Morrison  had  grown 
from  one  building te  the  present  twenty  buildings. 
His  contribution  to  the  development  of  wholesome 
attitudes  and  good  character, which  he  attempted 
to  instill  within  all cf  the  boys  committed  there, 
had  a  far  =re aching  and  worthwhile  influence  upon 
a  large  number, 

Mr.  J»  T„  Anderson  acted  as  superintendent 
from  the  date  of  Rev,  Boyd8s  resignation  until 
Mr.  P, R0  Brown,  present  superintendent,  assumed 
the  position  as  head  of  the  institution  on 
April  1,1944*  Mr.  Brown  has  continued  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  In  many  areas, 
he  has  been  able  to  establish  new  services  and 
to  expand  aid  improve  some  of  the  existing  on@sG 

Background  of  the  Study?  Recently, there  las 
developed  among  the  general  public  a  desire  to 
secure  more  factual  information  relative  to  the 
contribution  of  the  training  schools  in  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  individuals.  Although  the  purpose 
of  the  training  schools  has  been  essentially 
remedial  and  does  not  attack  the  basic  causes 
of  the  proDlems  ot  the  children  committed  to  them, 
trese^  institutions,  because  of  their  training 
and  disciplinary  programs,  exert  varying  degrees 
of  influence  upon  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
hed  experience  in  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
boys  and  girls  will  leave  the  training  schools 
with  a  more  constructive  philosophy  of  life 
socially  accepted  attitudes,  and  a  desire  to 
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"become  worthwhile  citizens.  As  a  result  of  the 
■public8  s  general  interest  in  training  schools 

and  the  desire  to  secure  factual  and  objective 
information  on  the  boys  discharged  from  Morrison 
Training  School, Dr „  Ellen  Winstar.  Commissioner, 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
recommended  that  a  study  of  Morrison  Training 
School  be  made  through  the  Unit  of  Work  Among 
Negroes .  This  study  represents  the  first  attempt 
to  secure  objective, statistical  data  on  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  boys  discharged  from  this  institution 


There  is  a  steadily  growing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  There  is  also  an  increasing  aware¬ 


ness  of  the  importance  of  the  correctional 
institutions 5  role  in  the  treatment  and  rehabili¬ 


tation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  The 
at  these  institutions  is  changing  from  that  of 


empnasi s 


custodial  care  to  a  serious  consideration  c-f  the 
problems  of  the  individual  and  the  social, 
economic,  mental,  *nd  physical  factors  which 
are  contributory  to  the  delinouent0s  problems. 
The  institutions  are  realizing  that  they  must 
gear  their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  be  temporarily  removed  from  society 
Mra  S,  E„  Leonard,  Commissioner,  State  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training,  has  attempted  to 
secure  adequate  facilities  forallof  the  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  He  has  given 
untiringly  of  his  time  and  efforts  in  behalf  of 
all  of  the  training  schools, including  Morrison 
Training  School,  Various  organizations  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  institutional 
■programs  of  the  state.  The  North  Carolina.  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Negro  Women0 s  Clubs  has  supported 
both  Morrison  and  the  State  Training  School  for 
Negro  Girls  since  their  establishment.  Other 
interested  citizens  and  organizations  have  ren¬ 
dered  inestimable  service  in  behalf  of  the 
institution. 


During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a 
changing  of  attitudes  in  North  Carolina  toward 


the  training  end.  treatment  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent  s0  The  1943  General  Assembly  created  the 
Sts te  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  to  cen¬ 
tralize  the  administration  of  all  institutions* 
The  members  of  the  individual  boards  of  each 
institution  were  represented  on  the  State  Board* 
Prior  to  the  creation  of  this  Board,  ea.ch  school 
functioned  under  a  separate  board  without  any 
central  clearing  office*  The  194?  General 
Assembly  enacted  legislation  providing  for  a 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  of  nine 
members  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
as  an  ex-officio  member,  this  new  Board  replace 
in£  the  larger  Board  created  in  1945®  With  the 
creation  of  a  centralized  boardof  administration, 
f.  no  re  effective,  efficient,  arid,  comprehensive 
program  is  expected  to  be  provided  for  those  viio 
recuire  institutional  care,  re-education*  and 
adjustment. 

Along  with  the  general  changes  of  attitudes 
and  thinking  in  the  state  relative  to  the  pre¬ 
ventive  and  treatment  philosophy  of  delinquency, 
the  General  Assembly  has  responded  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and 
Training  and  superintendents  of  the  various 
institutions  for  increased  appropriations. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  financial 
support  from  legislature  to  legislature* 

The  superintendent s  of  the  training  schools 
have  worked  untiringly  to  gear  their  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  institutional 
placement  was  found  to  be  necessary*  They  have 
been  assisted  not  only  by  the  board  members  of 
the  institutions,  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare, and  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  past 
several  years, but  also  by  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare,  juvenile  court  judges,  and 
probation  officers  and  their  staffs*  Miss  Willie 
Y0  Small, Case  Worker , Morrison  Training  School, 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  through  her  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  to  develop  full  records  on  the 
boys* 


Although  North  Carolina  is  moving  forward 
in  the  development  and  expansion  of  facilities 
for  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents,,  there  are 
many  unmet  needs  in  the  program  if  the  State  fs 
to  measure  up  to  the  more  progressive and  liberal 
states  in  this  area,* 

If  this  study  of  the  adjustment  of  hoys 
discharged  from  Morrison  Training  School  pro- 
vides  an  impulse  to  further  the  efforts  in  the 
study  of  causes  and  prevention  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  and  stimulates  the  introduction  of 
improved  programs  of  training  at  traini  ng  schools 
and  better  supervision  of  boys  on  their  return 
to  the  community*  its  main  purpose  will  have 
been  fulfilled*  This  study  was  not  undertaken 
to  provoke  radical  changes  or  reforms*  but  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  bring  about  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  State  0  s  system  for  handling  juve¬ 
nile  offenders*  The  study  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
ject  in  bold  relief  the  adjustment  of  a  group 
of  boys  who  were  exposed  to  training  school  ex¬ 
periences  and  then  returned  to  society*  It  is 
believed  that  when  the  'public  is  acquainted  with 
the  situation*  it  will  act  intelligently  and 
constructi vely  to  improve  it* 

Purposes  This  study  was  undertaken  to  se¬ 
cure  data  on  the  adjustment  of  boys  discharged 
from  Morrison  Training  School  from  July  1,1940 
to  June  30,  1945*  What  has  happened  to  these 
boys  has  been  a  question  frequently  raised  which 
needs  to  be  answered*  How  many  boys  returned 
to  a  life  of  crime  and  delinquency?  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  rehabilitated?  In  how  many 
are  attitudes  and  behavior  directed  in  accepted 
channels  after  their  return  to  the  various  com¬ 
munities?  Has  the  training  school  experience 
assisted  them  in  later  life?  What  permanent 
improvement  in  the  behavior  of  the  boys  may  be 
credited  to  the  training  school?  This  study 
attempts  to  answer  many  of  these  questions  and 
to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  boys  after  they  have  left  the 
institution* 
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The  eff ectivaness  and  value  of  any  cor¬ 
rectional  institution  in  working  with,  individuals 
who  have  reflected  behavior  patterns  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  those  accepted  by  their  com¬ 
munities  can  only  be  measured  or  evaluated  by, 
the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  those  who  have 
had  experience  at  the  institution.  The  success 
of  Morrison  Training  School  may  be  measured  to 
sore  degree  by  the  adjustment  of  the  boys  and 
the  extent  in  which  its  program  has  been  able  to 
direct  their  activities  into  constructive  chan¬ 
nel  s  as  reflected  in  their  present  behavior.  If 
a  large  number  of  the  boys  have  continued  their 
delinquent  behavior, it  will  be  safe  to  assume 
thet  they  have  not  made  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
However,  the  hoys  may  be  considered  as  having 
mace  a  satisfactory  adjustment  if  they  have  re¬ 
turned  to  society  and  have  not  been  involved  in 
further  deli  noueneies  or  crimes  and.  are  employed 
in  legitimate, gainful  pursuits, or  have  returned 
to  school  to  continue  their  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  assist 
training  schools,  juvenile  courts,  departments 
of  Public  welfare,  and  the  general  public  to 
work  more  closely  together  for  the  improvement 
of  pre-  and  post-training  programs  to  the  end 
thf t  the  adeouate  adjustment  of  children  with 
belavior  problems  may  be  facilitated. 

Scop©”  As  pointed  out  earlier,  Morrison 
Training  School  is  the  state  training  and  cor¬ 
rectional  institution  for  Negro  boys,  located 
near  Hoffman,  North  Carolina..  This  institution, 
has  the  responsibility  of  training  and  caring 
for  all  Negro  boys  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
committed  by  any  juvenile,  state,  or  other  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  boys.  Often  boys 
are  committed  by  “Recorder ?  s  and  Superior  Courts 
because  these  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
chil  d  lU  years  of  age  charged  with  a  felony  for 
which  the  punishment  is  confinement  of  more  than 
ten  years  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  The  juve¬ 
nile  court  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  children 
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under  l4  years  of  age  and  “between  l4  and  l6  when 
the  punishment  for  the  offense  is  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  confinement  in  a  State  prison*  The 
1947  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  may  hy 
order  tr?oisfer  any  person  under  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  (18)  years  from  any  jail  or  prison  in  the 
state  to  one  of  the  institutions,  schools,  or 
agencies  of  correction* 

Since  its  establishment  in  1925 ,  hundreds 
of  boys  have  been  committed,  trained,  released 
and  discharged  from  Morrison  Training  School* 
Some  of  the  boys  have  benefited  from  the  training 
received  while  others  have  not*  This  is  the 
first  attempt  to  do  a  follow-up  study  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  adjustment  made  by  the  boys  discharged 
from  Morrison. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  all  boys  who 
were  discharged  from  Morrison  over  a  five  year 
period  from  July  1,  19*40  to  June  30,  19  4  5* 

Records  at  Morrison  Training  School,  in  the 
Division  of  Institutional  and  Protective  Services 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in  local 
public  welfare  departments,  and  in  juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  courts  were  read  in  order  to 
secure  the  list  of  all  boys  discharged  during 
this  period*  Although  strenuous  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  exhaust  all  sources  for  boys  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  study,  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  some  boys  have  been  omitted 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  records  and  the 
lack  of  definite  policies  or  procedures  on  re¬ 
leasing  or  discharging  the  boys  from  the  school 
and  providing  for  their  supervision  by  welfare 
departments  and  juvenile  courts*  The  follow-up 
or  supervision  after  the  boy  was  returned  to  his 
community  was  often  discontinued  and  contact 
with  the  school,  department  of  public  welfare, 
and  juvenile  court  ended  abruptly* 

As  a  result  of  careful  research,  this  study 
includes  272  boys  who  were  found  to  have  been 
discharged  during  the  study  period. 
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Method  of  Securing  Data?  The  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  is  the  chief  probation  officer 
in  each  county*  In  this  situation  usually  there 
are  close  working  relationships  and  cooperation 
in  the  work  of  the  probation  officers ,  superin- 
tendents  of  public  welfare,  and  juvenile  court  . 

judges0  5 

A  copy  of  the  schedule  prepared  for  each 
bey  in  this  study  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
of  this  report*  A  card  file  of  the  Division 
of  Institutional  and  Protective  Services  on  all 
of  the  inmates  of  the  training  institutions  of 
the  State  was  used  to  obtain  the  names  of  boys 
discharged  from  Morrison  Training  School  during 
the  study  period*  The  card  file  also  furnished 
information  on  the  county  from  which  the  boy 
W£S  committed,  the  date  of  commitment,  date  of 
conditional  release,  and  the  date  of  discharge^ 

Morrison  Training  School  was  visited  to 
check  records  on  each  of  these  boys  and  to  secure 
additional  names  or  data  if  available*  Insti¬ 
tutional  records  for  a  ten-year  period  were 
read  (1935~^9^5)  and  the  names  of  75  boys  wore 
added  as  a  result* 

Data  for  Section  I  of  the  schedule  were 
secured  from  the  records  at  Morrison  Training 
School,  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts^ 
and  county  departments  of  public  welfare  by  the 
director  of  the  study,  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare , juvenile  court  staff ,and  others* 
The  schedules  were  then  mailed  to  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  welfare  in  the  counties  to 
which  the  boys  had  been  released  or  discharged 


-  Since  January  1,  1946*  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  report  monthly  to  the  State  Board 
<f  Public  Welfare  on  each  case  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  which  has  had  a  hearing  and  on  which  a 
disposition  has  been  made*  Information  is  ob¬ 
tained  on  type  of  delinquency,  race,  sex,  and 
age  of  child,  and  disposition  of  case* 
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so  that  Sections  II  and  III  could  be  completed* 
In  a  few  counties  the  probation  officers  con-* 
nected  with  the  .juvenile  court  completed  Sections 
II  and  III* 

When  it  was  found  that  very  few  boys  in  the 
study  were  committed  from  eastern  North  Carolina 
despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Negro 
population  is  located  in  this  area,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Welfare  wrote  to  each  super* 
intendent  of  public  welfare  in  this  area  re- 
Questing  information  on  boys  who  possibly  had 
been  committed  to  the  training  school  or  had  ju¬ 
venile  court  histories  of  which  the  director  of 
the  study  had  not  secured  a  record*  This  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  approximately  4o  more  boys* 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  all  infor¬ 
mation  reauested  on  the  schedule s9  although  it 
was  impossible  to  get  complete  information  in 
every  case*  Much  information  was  unobtainable 
because  accurate  records  were  not  kept* A  large 
number  of  boys  had  left  the  counties  from  which 
they  were  committed*  Often  the  persons  with 
whom  the  boys  had  lived-parent s9  relatives,  and 
friends- we  re  illiterate  and  handicapped  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  which  made  their  information 
vague 9  indefinite 9  and  questionable*  Whenever 
possible*  efforts  were  made  to  verify  tie ir  state- 
ments  so  as  to  insure  as  much  accuracy  as  possible, 
Almost  all  individuals  contacted  we  re  very  willing 
to  cooperate  in  this  study  and  to  give  as  much 
information  as  they  could* 

School 9  draft  board 9  and  court  and  prison 
records  were  searched  to  secure  data  on  boys* 
Several  visits  were  made  to  Morrison  Training 
School  to  compare  data  received  from  counties 
with  records  there*  The  director  of  the  study 
contacted  individuals  and  agencies  in  a  number  of 
states  and  cities  outside  of  North  Carolina  to 
verify  pertinent  data  relative  to  some  of  the^ 
boys*  Many  of  the  counties  were  visited  by  the 
director  of  the  study  in  an  effort  to  obtain  ad» 
ditional  data  in  order  to  complete  the  scheduler 
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Policies  of  School  Regard  to  Discharging 
Boys;  After  a  hoy  has  been  in  the  school  for  a 
■"rariod  of  time",  consideration  is  given  to  his 
return  to  society.  There  is  no  set  period  of 
time,  however,  because  a  boy's  readiness  for  re¬ 
lease  i 8  determined  by  the  evident  adjustment  he 
has  made  rather  than  by  the  length  of  time  spent 
at  the  institution  or  by  reaching  a  specific  age. 
Wien  it  is  discovered  that  boys  havebeen  enrolled 
who  are  mentally  unable  to  profit  by  the  training 
orogram,  these  boys  are  released  as  soon  as  the 
committing  county  is  able  to  make  arrangements 
to  accept  them* 


The  hoys  axe  usually  conditionally  released 
or  paroled  to  a  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  supervision*  The  superintendent  of 
the  county  to  which  the  boys  are  paroled  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  regular  reports  of  the  adjustment 
and  activities  of  the  boys  to  the  Division  of 
Institutional  and  Protective  Services  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare*  Copies  of  these 
reports  are  later  sent  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  training  school*  Pinal  discharge  for  the 
boys  is  based  upon  the  recommendations  in  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare* 
Supervision  is  continued  as  long  as  it  is  felt 
necessary*  It  has  been  found  that  in  many  cases 
reports  from  the  welfare  departments  have  not 
been  made  according  to  plan*  6  As  a  re  suit  ,  many 
of  the  boys  have  not  been  given  final  dischar^s 
by  the  institution  until  information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  they  are  in  trouble,  are  serving  a 
road  or  prison  term,  are  in  the  armed  for  c  e  s. 
Lave  moved  out  of  the  State, or  have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one* 

tm 

The  following  procedure  was  developed  in 
*  handling  cases  of  boys  who  had  been  conditionally 
released  from  the  school  but  never  formally  dis¬ 
charged?  If  a  boy  over  l6  years  of  age  escaped 

Much  better  reporting  is  now  the  rule  than  was  * 
true  of  most  of  the  study  period* 
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and.  was  not  apprehended  for  a  period  of  three 
years  during  which  time  he  did  not  become  in¬ 
volved  in  further  delinquency, he  was  considered 
discharged.  If  the  boy  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  considered  discharged.  If 
the  boy  over  l6  vho  escaped  did  become  involved 
in  serious  crime  and  was  sentenced  to  the  .jail, 
the  county  road, or  the  penitentiary , he  was  con¬ 
sidered  discharged  on  the  day  the  sentence  was 
imposed.  If  a  boy  was  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces, he  was  considered  discharged.  If  a  boy 
left  the  state  with  the  intention  of  permanently 
making  his  home  \d.th  parents  or  relatives  in 
another  state, he  was  discharged  after  one  year 
from  the  time  he  left  the  state.  The  boy  remained, 
condi tionally  released  until  a  final  discharge 
was  granted  by  one  of  the  methods  stated  above. 
Whenever  the  boy  was  not  under  the  official  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  v/elfare  department,  training 
school,  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  court, 
or  probation  officer, or  given  a  final  discharge 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  for  good  behavior,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  discharged. 
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Place  Prom  Which  Boys  Were  Committed 
to  Training  School 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Negroes  in 
North  Carolina  are  located  in  rural  areas, ' the 
largest  number  of  boys  committed  to  Morrison 
Training  School,  from  July  1,  19  4o s to  June  3^9 
1945,  (V as  from  urban  areas,  Oyer  one-half  of 
the  boys  were  from  the  counties  which  contained 
cities  of  10,000  or  more,  Fifty-three  per  cent 
of  the  boys  were  from  12  counties^  Counties 
from  which  the  majority  of  the  boys  were  commit¬ 
ted  were  located  in  the  industrial  area  of  the 
State,  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  boys  came 
from  b  cities  in  the  industrial  section0  These 
data  are  revealing  because  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state  where  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes  are 
living  in  small  communities  and  engaged  princi- 
pa  1  ly  in  agr icultu ral  pur sui t s  di d  n  0 1  c ont libute 
a  proportionate  number  of  boys  in  relation  to 
the  total  Negro  population  of  the  state, 

Joseph  S,  Himes 9  Jr,  9  in  The  Negro  Delin¬ 
quent  in  Columbus,  Ohio ,  1935s  indicated  that 
the  social  and  delinquent  characteristics  of 
the  delinquent  population  exhibit  variations 
correlative  with  the  social  structure  of  the 
community, > 

Charles  SQ  Johnson  in  his  of  Tike 

Negro  in  Ameri  can  Civil!  zation  assigned  the 
causes  for  Negro  juvenile  delinquency  to  the 
followings  low  wages,  which  make  it  necessary 
for  both  parents  to  work  away  from  home,  leaving 
the  children  without  prouer  supervision; brcken 
homes;  and  lack  of  supervised  recreation,^ 

?Himess  Joseph  S.  s  Jr. , The  Negro  Delinquent  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1935.9  Dissertation, Ohio 

State  University,  Columbus,  1938,  p,  2l7D 

^Johnson,  Charles  S„,  The  Negro  in  American 
Civilization,  New  York,  Henry  Hoi t“and "Co0;) 
1930 ,  pp0  333-334. 
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Clifford.  Rs  Shaw*  in  Delinquency  Areas 9 
sought  to  show  the  relation  between  locale  and 
cultural*  economic  and  social  conditions  associ¬ 
ated  with  juvenile  delinquency,,-? 

The  high  rate  of  delinouency  in  the  counties 
where  the  large  industrial  cities  are  located 
reflects  the  general  conditions  of  the  Negro 
communities  which  are  character! zed  by  deter i  o= 
ration  and  social  disorganization*  These  factors 
may  be  responsible  for  a  high  rate  of  delinquency 
and* consequently 9 in  more  commitments  to  train¬ 
ing  institutions* 

Whether  the  number  of  Negro  boys  from  rural 
areas  included  in  this  study  was  small  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  delinquency  in  these  com¬ 
munities  or  because  so  few  boys  were  arrested, 
and  brought  before  the  court  is  hard  to  say*  In 
some  instances  boys  were  not  admitted  to  the 
training  school  because  of  the  lack  of  available 
space*  It  may  be  that  since  life  is  not  as  com¬ 
plex  in  these  areas  problems  of  delinquency* 
when  discovered*  are  more  easily  adjusted  unof~ 
fieially  without  juvenile  court  proceedings 0 
There  is  no  factual  evidence  to  sustain  either 
of  these  theories*  It  may  be*as  numerous  social 
scientists  have  indicated*  that  the  social  upes- 
sures  and  folkways  of  rural  life  act  as  restraining 
influences  and  are  helpful  in  inducing  social 
conformity  to  an  accepted  pattern  of  behavior* 
However* regardless  of  the  contributing  factors* 
and  other  forces  producing  delinquent  behavior 
in  the  Negro  boys  of  North  Carolina*  the  majority 
of  them  were  committed  to  Morrison  from  urban 

areas* 


9  Shaw*  Clifford  B*  *  Delinouency  Areas*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press*  Chicago*  1929* 
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Table  X*  Place  of  Residence  of  Boys 
at  Time  of  Commitment 


Place  of  residence 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total*  0 * 

272 

100*0 

In  urban  area0 , 0 ,  *  * 

211 

77*6 

In  rural  area* , , *  *  e 

6l 

22,4 

OOOOO  *0  O  O  O 

29 

XX 

Non-farm, *  * , , , 

32 

XX 

The  variation  in  residence  of  the  boys  com¬ 
mitted  to  Morrison  does  not  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  population*  With  the  majority  of  the 
Negroes  living  in  rural  areas9only  22*4  percent 
of  the  boys  committed  to  Morrison  were  from  these 
areas* The  urban  areas  contributed  77°S  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  the  boys  discharged 
from  Morrison  during  the  five-year  period.  It 
may  be  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  number  of 
these  boys  had  recently  moved  into  the  urban 
areas  from  rural  sections.  In  practically  every 
city  with  a  population  of  10 9 000  or  more,  the 
boys  were  committed  to  Morrison  from  the  areas 
of  the  city  which  had  been  distinguished  by  a 
high  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  crime.  In 
Raleigh,  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem,  Asheville, 
Durham,  Greensboro , High  Point , Goldsboro , Wilson 
Salisbury  ,  and  Wilmington  ,  the  areas  of 


Farm- any  tract  of  land  outside  an  incorporated 
Uxea  of  2?500  or  more  inhabitants  on  which 
agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  if  it 
(1)  has  3  or  more  acres, or  (2)  produced  $250 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  during  the 
year  prior  to  the  census  enumeration  even  if 
the  area  be  less  than  3  acres, 

Nonfarm-an  area  with  less  than  2,500  inhabi- 
tants  which  does  not  constitute  a  farm  as  de¬ 
fined  above. 
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greatest  deterioration  and  social  disorganization 
produced  the  largest  proportions  of  boys*  This 
feet  indicates  the  close  relationship  bet  wee  n 
tie  community  situation  and  juvenile  delinquency 0 
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Age  of  Boys  When  Admitted,  to  Training  School 
and  Length  of  Time  Spent  in  Training  School 

Morrison  Training  School  is  designated  the 
legal  responsibility  of  receiving  and  training 
Negro  delinquent  boys  under  the  age  of  IS  from 
any  juvenile t state  or  other  court  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  such  boys0  In  all  cases  the 'superin¬ 
tendent  of  Morrison  Training  School  is  to  receive 
advance  notice  of  commitments  from  the  court  and 
he s  the  discretion  to  approve  or  disapprove  ad¬ 
missions  as  they  may  be  deemed  advisable  under 
tie  circumstances. 

Table  2  indicates  that  the  school  was  oper¬ 
ating  according  to  its  legal  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  age  in  the  admittance  of  boys. 
Only  5  of  the  boys  discharged  had  been  admitted 
at  an  age  which  exceeded  the  legal  age.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  boys,  or  5£>  per  cent, 
were  admitted  at  ages  l4,15aand  l6.  There  were 
51  boys,  or  19  per  cent, who  were  admitted  when 
13  years  old  and  43,  or  l6  per  cent,  admitted 
when  12  years  old.  There  were  only  20  boys, or 
7  per  cent,  admitted  who  were  9  to  11  years  old. 

The  length  of  time  spent  at  Morrison  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  boy*  s  behavior  and  adjustment. 

If  his  adjustment  reflects  improved  attitudes  and 
progress  in  socially  accepted  behavior ahe  is  not 
kept  as  long  as  other  boys  who  do  not  show  such 
marked  improvement.  From  all  indications  the 
boys, during  the  period  of  this  study,  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  made  rapid  strides  in  adjust m ait 
and  behavior  improvement  because  their  length 
of  stay  was  relatively  short.  The  average  time 
that  the  boys  were  kept  at  the  school  was  approx¬ 
imately  iS^months.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  or  o4  per  cent  of  the  boys,  spent  1  year 
but  less  than  2  years  at  the  school,  which  is 
about  the  average  period.  Seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  boys  spent  less  than  1  year  at  the  school  and 
lo  per  cent  spent  at  least  2  years  but  less  than 
The  remaining  3  per  cent  spent  3  years  or 
snore.  Only  2  boys  spent  over  5  years. 


Table  2.  Age  of  Boys  When  Admitted  to  Training  School 
and  Length  of  Time  Spent  in  Training  School 
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Length  of  time  spent  in  training  school 
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Year  of  Conditional  Release  and  of 
Discharge  of  Boys  From  Training  School 

After  a  boy  has  been  committed  to  the  train¬ 
ing  school  and  has  spent  a  period  of  time  there 9 
he  is  eligible  for  conditional  release  if  his 
behavior  indicates  he  has  improved  and  is  on  the 
v/ay  to  making  a  better  adjustment.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  boy  to  show  marked  improvement  in 
attitudes  and  behavior  before  release  is  considered* 
Conditional  release  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
training  program  of  any  institution  because  on 
the  return  of  the  boy  to  the  community9  the 
school0  s  work  is  often  judged  by  the  boy°s  be¬ 
havior  or  attitudes.  Frequently 9  there  are 
hortile  attitudes  or  feelings  toward  the  boys, 
therefore.,  the  boy9  the  training  school9  and  the 
community  are  on  trial  because  of  the  expectation 
of  reform  in  his  behavior  after  leaving  the  school. 

The  length  of  time  beys  had  been  condi  tionaXLy 
released  and  time  elapsed  since  discharge  were 
in  marked  contrast.  A  larger  number  of  boys  were 
discharged  from  the  school  during  1944  than  during 
any  other  year.  During  this  year9  33  Per  cent 
of  the  group  were  di scharged; only  11  per  cent  of 
the  boys  were  conditionally  released  during  1944. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  all  boys  discharged  194o~ 
1945  were  discharged  during  1945 9 while  there  were 
only  3  boys  conditionally  released  during  the 
year.  There  were  5  times  as  many  boys  condition¬ 
ally  released  in  1940  as  discharged  (Table  3)  <> 
The  boys  discharged  during  1940=1945  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  all  discharges  during  these  years  because 
the  study  only  embraces  the  last  half  of  1940  and 
the  first  half  of  1945* 

When  the  boyhas  been  conditionally  released^ 
he  returns  to  the  community  and  is  usually  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  or  the  juvenile  court.  Periodic  reports 
are  supnosed  to  be  made  to  the  superint enden  t 
of  the  training  school  on  the  progress  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  boy.  Recommendations  of  continued 
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supervision  or  discharge  are  made  by  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  welfare  or  probation  officer 
of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  superintendent  of 
Morrison.  These  recommendations  are  contingent 
upon  the  behavior  or  evident  adjustment  made  by 
the  boy  after  he  has  been  in  the  community  for 
a  period  of  time.  If  the  boy  has  not  been  in¬ 
volved  in  further  trouble, or  if  he  has  been  in 
trouble  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  prison  or  road 
term,  the  boy  is  automatically  discharged. 


Charges  on  Which  Boys  Were  Committed 
to  Training  School 


The  commitment  of  a  bey  to  Morrison  Training 
Scxiool  usually  marks  the  culmina.tion  of  many 
disintegrating  factors.  Although  some  of  the 
boys  were  committed  to  the  training  school  on 
their  first  appearance  before  the  juvenile  court 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  this 
usually  was  not  the  situation  (Table  5) 0  Often 
many  factors  contributed  to  the  final  commitment. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  such  maladjust¬ 
ment  or  delinquency  to  any  single  factor , because 
in  many  caues  a  multiplicity  of  unfavorable  in¬ 
fluences  was  responsible  for  the  commitment. 


Table  4.  Charges  on  Which  Boys  Were 
Committed  to  Training  School 
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Total 
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The  most  frequent  charge  on  which  the  boys 
were  committed  to  the  training  school  was  some 
type  of  theft.  Of  the  272  boys  included  in  the 
study,  184  or  68  per  cent  were  committed  for  this 
reason.  "Other  theft"  contributed  109  ^  ^  per 
cent  of  the  commitments.  This  category  induced 
any  type  of  larceny  or  stealing  except  automobile 
theft,  burglary  or  unlawful  entry,  and  roboery. 


Juvenile  and  Other  Court  Hearings  Prior  to 
and  Since  Release  Prom  Training  School 


The  data  on  the  total  number  of  juvenile 
court  a ope a ranees  of  hie  boys  prior  to  commitment 
and  since  release  from  the  training  school  v/ere 
revealing.  Sixty-three  per  cent,  or  172,  v/ere 
recidivists.  Some  of  them  appeared  before  the 
court  as  many  as  4,  5»  an(^  6  or  more  times. 


After  their  release  from  Morrison  Training 
School  the  boys  weremt  brought  before  the  juve¬ 
nile  courts  in  any  appreciable  numbers.  However, 
this  c o e s  not  mean  that  they  were  not  involved 
in  further  difficulty  with  the  law  and  had  not 
coirritted  delinquency  or  crime  of  more  serious 
na.tu.re  which  was  responsible  in  bringing  them 
before  other  courts  (Table  6).  There  were  13 
-cncvn  cases  in  which  boys  were  brought  before 
the  juvenile  court  a.fter  their  relea.se  from  toe 
training  school.  *  About  one-third  of  the  boys 
were  1 5  years  of  age  ana  over  when  committed  and 
would,  have  been  beyond  the  juvenile  court  age 
when  released.  This  would  mean  hearings  in  other 
courts  if  they  became  involved  in  trouble.  Only 
one  boy  was  committed  two  times  to  the  training 
ec3  ool  and  information  on  one  bov  was  not  avail¬ 
able. 


The  policies  and  procedures  of  the  juvenile 
courts  vary  throughout  the  state  on  cases  handled 
officially.  Therefore, it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  any  accurate,  extent  the  number  of  hearings , 
prior  to  and  since  release.  Prior  to  commi tiient 
in  many  of  the  counties  the  cases  were  handled 
unofficially  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  and  there  were  not  any  official  records 
until  the  boy  was  committed.  Especially  was 
ir’  y case  in  the  small  or  rural  counties. 

-  ereiore,  the  data  in  Table  5  cannot  be  con- 


Sj  uered  as 
bi  t  rather 
d:  tions. 


covering  all  known  delinquencies 
as  a  definite  understatement  of  con- 


Table  5«  Number  of  Hearings  Before  Juvenile  Court 
Prior  to  Commitment  and  Since  Release  Prom  Training  School 
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Over  three-fifth?  (63  per  cent)  of  the  hoy? 
for  whom  the  information  was  available  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  court?  other  than  juvenile  court?* 
Of  this  number,  approximately  three-fourths  had 
appeared  one  time,  and  one-fourth  had  appeared 
two  or  more  times  before  other  courts*  These  data 
are  particularly  significant  because  they  re¬ 
flect  the  seriousness  of  the  offenses  committed 
by  the  boys* 

Information  for  59  (22  per  cent)  of  the 

boys  was  not  secured  on  the  number  of  times  be¬ 

fore  other  courts  and  7C)  (29  pe r  cent)  had  not 
been  before  other  than  juvenile  courts  prior  to 
anc  since  their  release  from  the  t mining  school* 

About  two- thirds  of  the  boys  appearing  be¬ 
fore  other  courts,  after  release  from  Morrison, 
hac  been  involved  in  trouble  of  a  particularly 
serious  nature.  Definite  information  was  avail¬ 
able  for  99  hoys  who  had  hearings  before  courts 
other  than  the  juvenile  court  after  release  from 
the  training  school*  Of  the  99  hoys,  73  had  had 

one  hearing,  15  had  had  two  hearings,  and  11 

had  had  three  hearings  or  more*  The  majority 
had  served  road  or  prison  sentence s  for  larceny, 
burglary,  breaking  and  unlawful  entry,  and 
highway  robbery.  These  offenses  were  similar 
to  those  for  which  they  were  committed  t  0 
Morri son* 


Of  the  213  boys  for  whom  information  with 
regard  to  court  hearings  since  release  w  a  s 
obtained,  112  had  had  at  least  one  hearing  in 
6  3  trier  the  juvenile  court  or  other  courts* 


Table  60  Number  of  Times  Appearing  Before  Juvenile  Court 
and  Other  Courts  Prior  to  and  Since  Release  Prom  Morrison 


29 


Not  reported- 
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Family  History  of  Crime  and  Delinquency 


It  was  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  extent  to  which  there  were  crime  or  delin¬ 
quency  records  among  the  families  of  the  hoys 
since  it  was  rot  possible  to  gsi  this  information 
for  90  of  the  2J2  boys  included  in  the  study* 
It  is  known9  however,  that  77  *>oys9  or  28  per 
eeni9  did  not  have  family  members  with  crime  and 
delinquency  recordse 

Criminality  in  the  family  of  the  delinquent 
boys  was  found  to  te  generally  present  in  58  per 
cent  of  the  families  of  tie  boys  for  idiom  infor¬ 
mation  was  available* 

Of  the  105  boys  for  whom  there  were  records 
of  crime  and  delinquency  for  other  members  of 
the  family 0  the  number  of  hearings  for  such 
members  ranged  from  1  to  6, 


Table  Ja  Crime  and  Delinquency  Record  of 
Other  Members  of  Boys8  Families 
by  Relationship 


Relationship 
to  boy 


Number  of  hearings 


or  more 


Total- 


Parents—- 
Brothers  and 
sisters— — — - 
Other  members 
of  family-™ 
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^presented  in  the  families  of  the  boys 
whose  families  had  court  records  were  parents,, 
brothers  and  si sters, grandparents, aunts 9 uncles^ 
nephews,  and  nieces,  a  total  of  133  family 
members,  Of  the  133  family  members,  51  were 
parents,  J2  brothers  and  sisters.and  10  other 
members,  There  were  46  who  had  had  more  than 
one  court  appearance.  Eleven  had  had  4  or  mo» 
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Contacts  with  Social  Agencies 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  the  families  of  the  delin¬ 
quents  by  data  on  the  assistance  rendered  by 
various  social  service  agencies.  Of  the  2~f 2 
boys,  271  were  in  families  which  had  received 
assistance  from  a  social  service  agency  prior 
to  commitment.  Two  hundred  and  ten  (77  P610  06X1 
of  the  families  had  been  active  cases  with  the 
county  welfare  department  only;30  (H  Per  cent) 
were  known  both  to  the  department  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  to  other  social  service  agencies;  31 
(11  per  cent)  had  been  receiving  services  from 
the  domestic  relations  courts,  juvenile  courts, 
and  other  combinations  of  service  or  assistance. 
One  boy  had  been  taken  to  the  school  by  interest¬ 
ed  individual  because  of  neglect. 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  known  to  the  juvenile  court  and  de¬ 
partment  of  public  welfare  because  of  services 
rendered  by  these  agencies.  Most  of  the  boys 
coming  before  the  juvenile  court  were  probably 
placed  on  probation  to  the  department  of  public 
welfare  before  resorting  to  commitment  to  a 
training  school.  The  juvenile  court  usually 
gives  service  to  the  boys  or  their  families 
through  probation  officers  connected  with  the 
court. 

The  types  of  aid  received  by  the  boys  and 
their  families  do  not  substantiate  the  theories 
of  many  individuals  that  monetary  assistance  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  delinquency;  however 0 
it  is  am  accepted  theory  that  financial  assist¬ 
ance  is  important.  Only  58  of  the  272  families 
received  financial  assistance  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  welfare. 

Over  three-fourths  (208)  of  the  boys  and 
their  families  receiving  aid  from  social  agencies 
were  service  cases.  Slightly  less  than  one- 


Table  80  Social  Agencies  Aiding  Boys5  families 
and  Type  of  Aid  Received 
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fourth  (62)  were  recipients  of  service  aid  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  while  one  boy  received  financial  assist¬ 
ance  only0 
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The  large  number  of  boys  and  their  families 
receiving  some  type  of  service  or  assistance 
from  the  social  welfare  agencies  indicates  the 
general  presence  of  socio-economic  problem s0  It 
also  is  a  barometer  of  the  disintegration  and 
general  braak-dovfli  in  family  life  which  reflects 
frustration^,  maladjustment 9  and  the  need  for 
guidance  among  the  group  in  general e 
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Ths  Homes  of  the  Boys 

Broken  homes,  illegitimacy,  and  death  of 
parents  have  often  "been  given  undue  credit  for 
careers  of  delinquency  and  erime0  The  importance 
of  the  home,  family  relationships,  or  in  general 
the  so ei ©^psychological  configurations  of  the 
family  are  all  important  and  have  an  influence  on 
the  members  of  the  family  to  a  great  extent0 

In  28  per  cent  of  the  case s9 the  boys3  par¬ 
ents  were  married;  in  18  per  cent  they  were  un¬ 
married;  and  in  18  per  cent  they  were  divorced, 
separated  or  deserted^  There  were  6  per  cent  of 
the  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  dead  and  2J 
per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  one  parent  was 
dead*  Information  was  not  reported  on  J  cases 


Table  9®  Marital  Status  of  Boys0  Parents 


Marital  status 

Humber 

Per  cent 

Total—— 
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Both  parents  dead™ 
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Ho 

14.7 

Mother  dead.—————— 

3U 

12.5 

Hot  reported——————— 

7 

2.6 

- — . — - - - - — - 

„  m  -  . . 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  high  inclden  ce 
of  broken  homes  as  the  result  of  death ,  divorce, 
deseriion.and  the  absence  of  parents  from  the 
majority  of  the  homes  had  a  far*- reach i ng  influence 
upon  the  behavior  and  adjustment  of  the  boysa 
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Occupational  Status  of  Boys9  Parents 

The  type  of  employment  an  individual  is  able 
to  secure  is  important.  Usually  it  determines 
the  socio-economic  status  of  the  family  and  re¬ 
flects  the  conditions  of  the  home*  The  types  of 
jobs  held  by  the  parents  of  these  boys  follow  the 
same  pattern  of  unskilled  and  low- paying  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  afforded  the  majority  of  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  general  population.  In  this  study, 
the  parents  occupied  a  precarious  position  in 
the  labor  forceD  The  majority  of  them  were  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  bottom  of  the  employment  pyramid. 

Although  information  as  to  wages  was  not 
secured,  sufficient  evidence  was  obtained  about 
the  employment  of  the  parents  to  indicate  the 
relatively  low  economic  status  of  the  home. 
Approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  boys5  parents 
were  reported  as  dead0  There  was  no  report  for 
34  per  cent.  Of  the  49  per  cent,  or  132,  for 
whom  employment  status  was  reported,  1J  were  re¬ 
ported  as  not  employed.  Of  the  11 5  reported  to 
be  employed,  most  were  engaged  "in  day  labor  or 
other  unskilled  pursuits,  while  common  labor  en¬ 
gaged  the  largest  number  of  fathers,  A  few  were 
farmers  or  tenants,  while  the  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  group  included  brick  masons  or " plasterer 3 9 
truck  drivers ,  carpenters  or  carpenters* helpers 9 
and  factory  workers.  Only  one  father  was  report¬ 
ed  as  operating  a  business  of  his  own*  This  man 
owned  and  operated  a  shoe  repair  shop. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  fathers,  the  majority 
of  the  mothers  were  employed.  Of  the  224  mothers 
for  whom  information  was  available,  19  per  cent 
were  dead  and  23  per  cent  not  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations.  As  would  be  expected,  the  largest 
number  of  mothers  wag  employed  in  personal  and 
domestic  service,  33  per  cent  falling  into  this 
classification.  Other  employment  was  W.  P»  A, 
projects,  laborers,  odd  jobs,  and  other  in  15 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  Factory  workers  and 
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laundry  or  sewing  at  home  absorbed  10  per  cent 
of  the  employed  mothers0  Practically  all  of  the 
mothers  employed  in  factory  wo rk  were  in  the 
tobacco  industry  located  in  Winston~Salemc 
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Educational  Achievement 

Studies  have  shown  many  times  over  the  close 
relationship  between  inadequate  education  and 
crime  or  delinquency*  They  have  also  indicated 
the  contribution  education  has  made  in  the  pre« 
vention,  treatment,  and  eradication  of  undeslrafre 
behavior*  Other  studies  have  shown  that  the  lack 
of  education  among  youth  often  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  adult  crime  in  later  years* 

During  the  past  three  de cade s* North  Carolina 
has  attempted  to  develop  educational  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  total  population  as 
adequately  as  possible*  The  Negro  population, 
under  this  development  program,  has  come  in  for 
gains  through  the  establishment,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  educational  facilities*  There  are 
no  doubts  that  the  total  Negro  population  in 
North  Carolina  has  made  marked  strides  in  the 
field  of  education*  Despite  this  progress, there 
remain  far  too  many  Negroes  unable  to  read  and 
v/rite0 


The  Morrison  boy,  from  data  on  educational 
achievement,  was  retarded*  Of  the  P28  boys  for 
whom  information  was  available,  four  had  not 
achieved  one  grade  at  the  time  of  commitment,, 
For  those  r@porting9at  the  time  of  investigation, 
only  one  boy  was  in  tils  category*  On  practically 
every  educational  level  which  was  reported,  the 
boys  made  definite  progress  between  commitment 
and  time  of  investigation*  Two  hundred  and 
thirteen  boys  had  completed  grades  from  the  firstt 
through  the  seventh  at  the  time  of  their  com¬ 
mitment*  Only  11  had  gone  beyond  the  seventh 
grade  or  reached  high  school* 

Information  on  the  school  status  of  the 
boys  in  many  instances  was  not  available  at  the 
time  of  investigation  because  a  large  number  of 
the  boys  had  left  their  communities  and  the 
state*  This  information  on  grade  completed  at 
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Table  11 0  Last  Grade  Completed  in  School  by  Beys 
at  Time  of  Commitment  and  at  Time  of  Present  In¬ 
vestigation* 


Last  grade  com- 

kt  time  of 
commitment 

1  1  1  ■  11  ■  ■  ■  ■  III  ■  ■  T  H  Mi  1  m  — — ■  |-  !■  —  1 

At  time  of  presen1 
| investigation 

pie ted 

pQo 

Percent 

No, 

Percent 

Total- 

272 

XX 

272 

XX 

Ho  information 

available — — — 

44 

XX 

163 

XX 

Information 

available—— 

288 

100.0 

109 

100.0 

None——— — = 

4 

1.7 

1 

o*9  " 

First  grade— 

l6 

7.0 

2 

1.8 

Second  grade— 

33 

l4, 5 

5 

4.6 

Third  grade — — 

20.6 

l6 

14.7 

Fourth  grade— 

31 

13.6 

10 

9.2 

Fifth  grade- — » 

35 

15. ^ 

10 

9.2 

Sixth  grade- — 

31 

13.6 

17 

15.6 

Seventh  grade- 

20 

g.s 

20 

18. 3 

Eighth  grade — 

6 

2.6 

9 

8.3 

Ninth  grade - 

3 

1.3 

6 

5-5 

Tenth  grade  or 
mere - - — 

2 

0.9 

13 

11.9 

the  tame  of  investigation  was  secured,  for  109„ 
or  lJO.1  per  cent, of  the  272  eases.  The  figures 
do  indicate  that  the  boys  went  to  school  while 
in  training  school  andna&e  some  progressc 
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The  Intellectual  Handicap  of  Boys 

In  order  to  plan  and  work  effectively  with 
individuals  who  have  reflected  behavior  patterns 
which  are  not  socially  accepted,,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  scientific  data  on  their  physical  and 
mental  abilities.  This  study  does  not  include 
consideration  of  the  physical  handicap  of  the 
boys;  however,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
boys5  behavior  was  conditioned  by  phy  si  cal  defects 
which  contributed  to  their  apparent  delinquency 

Normal  individuals  (physical  and  mental) 
living  under  minimum  decent  socio-economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  as  likely  to  become  involved  in 
crime  and  delinquency  as  those  who  are  handicapped 
Cf  the  272  boys  embraced  by  the  study 9  66  (20. 7 
per  cent)  were  known  to  have  had  psychological 
te  sts. 


Table  12.  Results  of  Psychological  Tests 


Of  the  66  boys  having  psychological  t©stsD 
only  one  had  an  X.Q,.  which  could  be  classified 
as  average  (90-109).  There  were  six  in  the  dull 
group  (SO-89)  and  seven  classified  as  inferior 
(JO-79) .  Over  three-fourths  were  classified 
as  borderline  (60—69)  and  moron  (^0—59)  by  psy¬ 
chological  tests.  As  the  intelligence  rating 
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mi^it  indicate,  these  hoys  were  definitely  re¬ 
tarded  mentally.  5Chere  are  possibilities  of 
there  being  a  close  relation  between  their 
socially  undesirable  behavior  and  subnormal 
mental  abilities. 
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Marital  Status  and  Number  of 
Children  of  Boys 

Information  was  available  on  the  marital  cx° 
family  status  of  199  of  the  boys  for  the  post- 
institutional  period.  There  were  37  married; 
159  single  and  3  separated  from  their  spouse 
by  divorce,  separation,  or  desertion. 


Table  13.  Marital  Status 
and  Number  of  Children  of  Boys 


Marital  status 

"  '  '  ,  . : 

Total 

Nurq 

4er 

^ i> l — !.  1 

of  .children. 

■■ 

None 

: 

1 

2 

3 

reported 

Total- 

272 

126 

13 

3 

1 

129 

Marri  ed— 

37 

12 

10 

3 

C=a 

12 

Single-—-™ 

159 

101 

1 

- 

1 

56 

Sts  pa  rat  ed— — 

3 

1 

2 

- 

L 

Not  reported— 

73 

12 

1 

I 

’ 

L 

6l 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  proportion  o  f 
boys  marrying  after  training  school  was  restively 
low;  however,  a  large  number  of  the  boys  were 
too  young  to  marry.  Only  17  of  the  dischargees 
acknowledged  the  paternity  of  children,  of  which 
13  reported  1  child,  3  reported  2  children,  and 
1  reported  3  children.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  did  not  report  their  paternity  status. 

Although  a  large  number  of  the  boys  did  not 
report  their  marital  and  paternity  status,  the 
majority  of  those  reporting  appeared  to  have 
made  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Despite  the  small  number  of  cases  and  the 
inadequacy  of  data  on  marriage  and  family,,  it 
may  be  safe  to  presume  that  successful  marriages 
assisted  in  removing  some  of  the  difficulties  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  better  adjustment  and  more 

stable  way  of  life  for  the  discl^rgees  after  the 
training  school  experience. 
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Military  Experience  of  Boys 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  number  of  the  boys  contributed  to  the 
war  effort  through  military  services.  There  are 
possibilities  of  others  making  contributions 
through  employment  channels  in  defense  occupations, 
although  there  are  no  data  available  on  this 
situation.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  data, 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  number  of  boys  re¬ 
jected  due  to  physical,  mental,  and  educational 
deficiencies.  It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
a  large  number  were  rejected  because  of  edu¬ 
cational  attainment,  mental  retardation  ,  and 
record®  of  crime  or  delinquency  as  indicated 
elsewhere  in  the  study. 

Over  one-half  of  the  boys  reported  that  they 
had  not  had. military  service.  Of  the  number  not 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  approximately  one- 
fourth  were  too  young  as  they  were  under  18  years 
of  age.  Approximately  one-third  had  entered  the 
armed  forces.  There  were  38  who  did  not  indicate 
their  military  status.  Of  the  9 2  having  had 
military  experience,  the  largest  number  (}2)  had 
served  2  years  but  less  than  3°  The  second  fre¬ 
quency  was  those  who  had  3  years  but  less  than 
4,  19  boys.  Twelve  had  served  less  than  1  year 
and  J  served  4  or  more  years.  As  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  previously  in  this  study,  these  boys  were 
to  a  large  extent  mentally  retarded  and  some 
probably  had  physical  defects.  Usually  the  boy 
was  from  a  rather  precarious  socio-economic  set- 
tinge  These  factors  influenced  the  acceptance 
and  rejection  rates  by  most  military  authorities. 
Some  of  the  boys  who  moved  to  other  communities 
or  states  may  have  been  inducted,  but  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  known  by  the  people  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  from  which  the  boy  had  been  committe  d  to 
Morrison.  Of  the  group  serving  in  the  armed 
forces,  over  two-thirds  of  those  specifying  weze 
in  the  army  and  about  one-third  in  the  navy 
Thirty-eight  did  not  report  their  branch  of 
military  service. 


Table  l4.  Number  of  Tears  Served  in  Military 
Service  and  Branch  of  Service 


1j6 
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Rank  Achieved  in  Military  Service 

From  all  indications  the  progress  of  these 
hoys  in  the  armed  forces  was  not  very  rapid* 
The  element  of  time  did  not  exert  any  undue  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  last  rank  achieved*  Of  the  72 
hoys  with  military  experience  for  whom  rank  was 
reported9  34  did  not  advance  beyond  the  rank  of 
private  which  was  the  rating  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
duction;  only  9  advanced  to  corporal  and  12 
advanced  to  sergeant*  In  the  navy0the  majority 
of  the  hoys  were  in  the  class  if!  cat  ion  of  appren¬ 
tice  seaman 0 12  having  this  rating*  Only  5  were 
able  to  advance  to  the  rating  of  petty  officer* 

The  hoys  who  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
rating  of  private  had  been  in  the  army  from  less 
than  one  year  to  4  years*  For  the  corporal  gradec 
the  boys  had  been  in  the  army  over  1  year  but  not 
more  than  3  yea rs.  The  minimum  period  of  time 
in  which  the  rank  of  sergeant  was  achieved  was 
2  years(Tahle  15) •  From  the  available  data0  it 
was  more  difficult  for  a  boy  to  secure  an  advance 
in  rating  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army0  There 
were  only  5  boys  achieving  a  rating  of  petty 
officer*  The  minimum  and  maximum  periods  of  time 
which  were  involved  in  the  boys  securing  ratings 
in  the  navy  were  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
army*  On®  boy  had  achieved  the  rating  of  chief 
petty  officer  after  he  had  served  in  the  navy 
over  5  years*  Some  of  the  boys  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  merchant  marine  and  achieved 
ratings*  The  number  included  in  this  branch  of 
service  was  not  available*  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  some  boys  enlisted9  some  were  draft ed0  and 
others  volunteered  from  other  states*  In  a 
number  of  cases0  parent s9  neighbors^  or  friends 
in  the  community  indicated  the  ooy  had  been  in 
the  service  but  the  place  of  his  Induction  was 
not  known*  The  draft  board  s  records  of  volun¬ 
teer  enlistments  in  some  areas  did  not  reveal 
boys  who  were  in  the  armed  forces  at  the  time 

of  the  study* 


Table  15„  Number  of  Years  Served  in  Military  Service 

end  Last  Hank  Achieved 
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^rp*  Gt  Employment  and  Occupational  Status 

Trie  types  of  employment-  reported  by  the 
Morrison  boys  after  leaving  the  institutions 
fleet  the  low  socio-economic  and  cultural  slates 
of  the  group*  It  also  follows  the  employment 
opportunities  available  to  Negroes  in  the  popi^ 
latxon  at  large  who  lack  special  training* 


The  type  of  employment  in  X08or4o  per  cent 
of  tie  cases  was  not  reported,.  Of  those  reporting 
their  occupational  status,  73  were  unemployed 
were  employed  full-time,  and  l6  part-time* 
Twenty-five  were  in  the  armed  forces*  Only  four 
were  employed  on  a  seasonal  basis  and  two  were 
self-employed* 

Of  the  99  reporting  employment,  over  one- 
half  were  engaged  in  full-time  non- seasonal  woik* 
There  were  4  automobile  mechanics ,  2  cement 
finishers*)  1  cook,  1  musician,  1  shoe  repairer, 

1  boxer,  2  clothes  pressers,!  butcher, 1  asslst= 
ant  at  a  theatre ,1  taxi  driver9  4  employed  in 
street  trades,  8  factory  i^orkers,  4  office  boy^ 
5  bus-boys  or  hospital  attendants, 3  truck  drivers, 

2  truck  helpers, 5  farmers, 2  sawmill  workers  , 
and  2  elevator  operators*  Of  the  68  unemployed, 
42  were  in  prison  or  serving  a  read  sentence  and 
5  were  in  training  schools*  Eourwere  physically 
and  mentally  unable  to  work,while  the  remainder 
of  the  unemployed  had  returned  to  school  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education* 

The  employment  status  is  revealing  an  d 
significant  and  indicative  of  the  stability  of 
the  boys  involved*  Over  two-thirds  of  the  boys 
reporting  employment  indicated  that  it  was  full 
time*  Almost  one- fourth  weie  employed  part-time, 
with  only  6  reporting  seasonal  work  and  2  self- 
employment*  One-fourth  of  the  employed,  or  25 
boys, were  reported  to  be  in  the  armed  forces 
One  hundred  did  not  indicate  their  occupational 
status*  Over  one-half  of  the  30  engaged  in fill- 
time-j  non-seasonal  work  were  in  the  semi-skilled 
or  skilled  classification* 


Table  l60  Tyve  of  Employment  arid  Occupational  Status  of  Boys 
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T,yp«  of  Employment  and  Weekly  Earnings 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ascertain, 
from  the  data  secured  in  this  study,  whether  the 
training  secured  at  Morrison  was  of  value  in 
assisting  the  boys  to  obtain  specified  types  of 
employment  or  its  influence  upon  weekly  earnings 
of  the  group0  Some  other  factors  which  should 
be  given  consideration  in  this  matter  are  the 
apparent  youthfulness  of  the  boys,  mental  and 
physical  handicaps, and  socio-economic  conditions 
surrounding  them,  There  are  possibilities  that 
all  of  these  factors  could  have  had  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  group  in  their  employment 
choice  and  weekly  earnings 0 

It  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  analy= 
sis  that  108  boys  did  not  report  their  employment 
status  and  type  of  employment  in  which  they  were 
engaged0  Of  the  l64  boys  for  whom  information 
was  available ,68  were  traemployedn&nd  91  specified 
the  types  of  employment,,  Weekly  earnings  were 
secured  from  only  66  cases,  Of  the  66  reporting, 
the  most  frequent  earnings  received  were  $2Qo00 
to  $24,  99  weekly e  The  median  earnings  for  the 
66  boys  were  $2406yo 

It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  those  boys 
with  the  larger  weekly  earnings  would  be  engaged 
in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  types  of  employment 
This  was  usually  the  situation,.  The  following 
types  of  employment  received  the  highest  weekly 
earnings?  mess  attendant  at  sanitarium  $35o009 
carpenter5 s  helper  and  tobacco  warehouse,  truck* 
driver  $3T°50e  elevator  operator  $3^5° »  c  on- 
structipn  company  laborer  $^Go0Q9.  orchestra 
leader  $45oG09  automobile  mechanic  and  bodywoxk 
$45o00o  The  boys  in  the  armed  forces  who  had 
achieved  advanced  ratings .were  located  in  the 
highest  salary  brackets  for  the  group0 

Although  a  small  number  of  these  boys  were 
able  to  secure  employment  which  afforded  co  m~ 
pensation  that  compared  favorably  with  the 
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general  population  it  must  "be  considered  that 
the  period  of  their  employment  wag  during  the 
war  and  there  was  a  heavy  demand  for  workers 
everywhere*  The  wages  paid  during  this  period 
ye  re  unusually  high«  The  location  of  the  "boys 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  types  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  weekly  earnings*  Practically 
every  hoy  earning  over  $25<>00  per  week  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  urban  area*  while  those  receiving 
the  lower  earnings  were  in  rural  areas* 
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Length  of  Time  Boys  Have  Worked  Since 
Release  From  Morrison 

The  period  of  time  the  hoys  had  worked  since 
their  release  was  not  reported  in  189  or  69*  5 
per  cent  of  the  eases*  Of  the  83  reporting  the 
period  of  time  workedD  the  usual  length  of  time 
worked  was  1  year  but  less  than  2C  There  were 
17  boys  who  had  never  worked  and  36  who  had  worked 
less  than  one  ye ar* 

The  length  of  time  a  boy  had  worked  and  the 
time  elapsed  since  released  from  the  training 
school  were  in  marked  contrast*  Only  one  boy 
for  whom  these  data  were  reported  was  known  to 
have  worked  for  as  many  years  as  he  had  been  out 
of  the  training  school  (Table  18) c  This  is  re¬ 
vealing  because  over  one-half  of  the  boys  were 
released  from  the  training  school  between  1942 
and  1945  when  there  were  unprecedented  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  availably  During  the  period 
of  the  study  there  was  an  acute  need  for  all 
types  of  man  power*  Practically  anyone  who  was 
employable  and  desirous  of  securing  work  could 
have  had  a  job  of  some  type0 


Table  18.  Length  of  Time  Boys  Have  Worked  on  All  Jobs,  by  Length  of  Time 

Since  Release  Prom  Training  School 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  by  Boys  and 
Total  Time  All  Jobs  Held 

The  number  of  jobs  held  and  the  total  time 
all  jobs  were  held  may  be  used  as  a  barometer  of 
the  stability  of  the  boys  and  to  an  extent  some 
indication  of  the  progress  of  their  adjustment,, 
1'umerous  studies  have  indicated  the  precarious 
po si ti on  occupied  by  the  Negro  in  the  economic 
structure  -  wHe  is  the  last  hired  and  the  first 
fired* 11  However ,  as  has  been  indicated,  these 
boys  were  released  during  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  job  opportunities  for  all  ptople0  It  may 
be  safe  to  assume  that  if  an  individual  did  not 
work  for  a  length  of  time  and  changed  jobs  fre~ 
quently,  he  lacked  stability*  £he  number  of  jobs 
held  and  the  total  time  all  jobs  were  held  were 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  boys  entering  the 
armed  forces*  There  are  not  sufficient  data 
available  to  attempt  to  make  a  definite  or  objec¬ 
tive  statement  on  this  matter* 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  jobs  held 
was  obtained  for  only  93  boys*  Of  the  93  boys9 
17  had  never  held  a  job,  21  had  had  one  job,  22 
had  held  two  jobs,  13  had  held  three  jobs  and 
20  had  held  4  or  more  jobs* 

On  the  basis  of  the  relatively  large  nuni)er 
of  jobs  held  in  a  short  period  of  time, the  boys 
were  irregular  in  their  work*  Some  of  the  boys 
were  engaged  in  seasonal  employment  over  which 
they  had  very  little  or  no  control* 

There  are  possibilities  that  the  short 
periods  of  time  on  jobs  and  frequent  changes  were 
responsible  for  the  unskilled  types  of  employment 

held  by  the  boys  because  they  were  unable  to 
advance  themselves  or  master  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  vocations.  Of  the  83  on  whom  information 
war  obtained  as  to  the  total  time  worked  on  all 
jobs,  34  had  worked 'less  than  one  year,  23  had 
worked  1  year,  9  had  worked  2  or  more  years, 
and  17  had  never  worked. 


Table  19„  Number  of  Jobs  Held  Since  Release  From 
Training  School  and  Total  Time  All  Jobs  Held 
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Church  and.  Committee  Membership 

of  Boys 

A  follow-up  study  of  the  part  played  by 
religion  in  molding  patterns  of  behavior  and  de¬ 
terring  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  their  anti¬ 
social  behavior  would  be  revealingc  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine,  except  by  the  relatively 
unsatisfactory  index  of  church  attendance ,  the 
influence  of  the  church  and  religion  in  the  lives 
of  these  boyse  North  Carolina9*  Negro  population 
is  a  church-going  groupe  The  State  ranked  fourth 
in  the  United  States  in  Negro  church  membership 
in  19360  The  State8®  total  Negro  church  member¬ 
ship  totalled  43409519or  approximately  one-half 
of  the  Negro  population  in  North  Carolina0 North 
Carolina8 s  Negro  church  membership  is  relatively 
young;  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  falls  in  the  age  ranges  of  9  to  l6  years 
old0H 

The  Morrison  boys  did  not  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  general  population  in  church 
membership  and  committee  membership0  Of  the 
272  boys,  only  250J  per  cent  stated  that  they 
had  church  membership,  4le  5  p®r  cent  stated  that 
they  did  not  have  church  membership,  and  Q  8 
per  cent  did  not  report  their  status  <•  -as  to 
membership,, 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
Negro  is  highly  religious  and  emotional  and  that 
the  group  participates  almost  unanimously  1  a 
church  membership,,  The  membership  on  church  com¬ 
mittees  follows  the  same  pattern  as  church  mem= 
bership0  Very  few  of  the  boys  who  held  church 
membership  belonged  tDCommitteeSo  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  these  boys  are  from  the  homes 
which  are  not  conducive  to  a  deeply  religious 
way  of  life  and  apparently  the  training  school 
experience  had  had  little  effect  in  increasing 
religious  activities,, 

*  mm  -i  ■■  ■,  i  1 1  m  .»  "■  ■ipw—pm— ■=""»■  M.ii  -r-—i  =a— =— can  .  m  .LjemacMKawai e3^a«3>waBcaMMCC3d>B :■  *  m '  rs— C =»■  J  MMm  S3 

^Religious  Bodies,  1936.  Vol.  1, Bureau  of  the 
Census,  pp„  793,  864,  .and.  890. 
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Table  20 o  Number  of  Boys  Having  Membership 
in  Church  and  on  Church  Committees 
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Leisure -Time  Activities  and  Club  and 
Organization  Membership  of  Boys 

An  important  aspect  of  any  follow-up  study 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  apparent  adjust = 
ment  of  an  individual  is  the  use  of  leisure  time* 
The  boys  in  this  study  were  at  the  age  when  they 
possessed  an  abundance  of  energy  which  if  not 
guided  into  wholesome  recreational  channels  is 
likely  to  be  directed  into  unwholesome  or  harmful 
pursuits.  The  absence  of  wholesome  recreation 
and  character-building  organizations  among  the 
general  population  has  long  been  one  of  the  more 
serious  problems  of  the  state #  The  almost  com¬ 
plete  dearth  of  character-building  organizations 
for  Negroes  —  Ye  M„  C0  A0  11  s  and  Ye W0 C* A.  3s9  Boy 
Scouts  —  gives  some  idea  of  the  remissness  of 
the  thinking  of  the  people  relative  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  recreation  programs  and  o  rgani nations 
for  leisure-time  pursuits0 

It  is  particularly  important  that  children 
should  have  decent  and  constructive  lei  sure- time 
outlets,  and  especially  is  this  true  for  those 
who  have  reflected  unaccepted  behavior  patterns* 
Many  of  them  are  from  homes  of  marginal  economic 
stf-tus0  Usually  these  homes  are  not  conducive  to 
developing  well-rounded  personality  and  character 
Constructive  leisure-time  activities  not  only 
help  to  keep  individuals  out  of  questionable 
areas  and  associations  with  undesirable  companions 
but  also  afford  a  means  for  the  much-needed 
expend! ture  of  youthful  energy e 

Over  one-half  of  the  boys  did  not  report  any 
recreational  activities^  therefore,  it  was  not 
known  whether  they  had  a  favorite  recreational 
activity.  Of  the  134  reporting,  selected  more 
than  one  type  of  recreational  activity*  Movies 
were  cited  most  frequently,  dancing  and  outdoor 
sports  second,  and  reading  third.  Other  activi¬ 
ties  were  playing  in  high  school  bands,  music, 
boxing,  swimming,  billiards,  wrestling,  playing. 


Table  21 „  Favorite  Recreational  Activities 
and  Membership  in  Clubs  and  Organ! nations 
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checkers^,  and  cards*  The  number  selecting  indoor 
sports  was  small 9  which  may  be  due  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  community  centers  or  recreation 
facilities  for  indoor  activities,.  The  homes  of 
the  majority  of  these  boys  are  not  attractive 
and  are  without  facilities  such  as  radio s9  or 
other  modem  conveniences  that  would  be  conducive 
to  encouraging  the  boys  to  remain  there  for  recre¬ 
ational  purposes*  They  must  go  else^where  t  © 
secure  activities  for  leisure-time  purmitts* 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  boys  had  never  been  absorbed  into  organized 
programs  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  because  of 
the  absence  of  these  organizations  and  programs 
throughout  the  state  for  Negroes*  North  Carolina 
is  predominantly  a  rural  state  and  the  bulk  of 
its  Negro  population  is  located  there.  In  19H39 
branches  of  the  Y*M*C.A*  were  located  in  3  cities 
in  the  state  -  Charlotte 0  Greensboro 0 and  Winsto n= 
Salem.  Boy  Scout  troop  headquarters  were  located 
in  12  cities  and  reported  197  troops.  In  1^29 
there  were  37  counties  with  Negro  divisions  of 
4-H  Clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  2J  9j6o  Hegro 
boys  and  girls* ^ 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  boys  reported 
their  status  in  club  membership  and  organizations. 
Of  the  number  reporting^  only  28  held  membership 
in  clubs  and  organizations.  For  the  28  holding 
membership  in  clubs  and  organizations^  19  were 
in  such  organizations  as  community  centerD school 
patrol9  high  school  athletic  elub9  boys11  club  s  9 
art  club9  American  Legion*,  baseball  club9  shoe- 
shine  clubB  youth  center 8  Home  Security  Socie  tye 
Young  Folk  Christian  League 9  and  Elks.  The  other 
9  were  in  Boy  Scouts*,  athletic  club*,  4-H  club  9 

and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

„  ¥ 

^ ^Larkin s9  John  R.  9  The  Negro  Population  -  of 
North  Carolina.,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  9  Raieigh*,  1944. 


None  of  the  hoys  was  known  to  have  member¬ 
ship  in  any  club,  organization  or  recreational 
activities  which  could  be  classified  as  negative 
or  harmful.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a  number  did 
engage  in  questionable  recreational  activities 
and  joined  organizations  which  are  looked  upon 
as  •’being  outside  of  the  lawM.  Several  of  the 
boys  were  located  in  places  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  operated  by  individuals  with  long 
police  records.  Some  boys  were  engaged  in  gamb¬ 
ling  games  with  cards,  dice,  and  other  methods  of 
chance  during  the  interview.  The  high  rate  of 
recidivism  among  the  boys  reflects  some  of  tte 
harmful  and  undesirable  leisure-time  activities 
which  resulted  in  additional  trouble. 
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Community  in  Which  Boys  Art  Now  Living 

and  People  With  Whom  They  Are  Living 

Many  of  the  hoys  when  committed  to  Morrison 
had  reflected  socially  undesirable  behavior  over 
a  period  of  time*  Numerous  socio-economic  factors 
were  responsible  for  their  plight*  The  possible 
ities  of  the  influence  of  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  boys  have  already  been  suggested,. 
With  all  of  the  undesirable  features  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  which  he  was  eommiited9  did  the  boy 
return  to  this  community  or  did  he  go  elsewhere! 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  boy 
met  with  others  at  Morrison  from  various  eomnuni- 
tics  who  influenced  him  to  leave  for  a  better 
environment*  On  the  basis  of  the  data  secured^ 
the  mobility  among  the  Morrison  boys  was  rela¬ 
tively  high*  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  did 
not  live  in  the  same  community  at  the  time  of  the 
study  as  at  the  time  of  commitment*  Only  78  were 
living  in  the  same  community  as  at  time  of  com  - 
miiment*  Of  the  J80  about  two-thirds  were  in 
the  same  neighborhood  and  one-third  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  neighborhood* 

With  whom  the  boy  returned  to  live  after 
his  training  school  experience  is  a  question  of 
importance  in  any  follow-up  study  9  because  in 
some  cases  the  home  from  which  he  was  committed 
was  responsible  for  his  behavior*  The  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  divorce 9  desertion^  separation  and 
death  of  the  parents  of  these  boys  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  in  Table  9  a*  well  as  the  large  number 
of  boys  born  out  of  wedlock* 

The  majority  of  the  boys  (184)  returned  to 
the  same  people  as  prior  to  commitment *  Forty- 
five  of  the  boys  did  not  live  with  the  same 
people  as  before  commitment p  and  4j  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  with  whom  they  were  living*  Of  the  184 
living  with  the  same  people 9  120  did  not  live  in 
the  same  community*  Of  the  45  not  living  with 

the  same  people 9  33  lived  in  a  different  com- 

muni ty« 


Table  220  Community  in  Which  Boys  Are  Now  Living 
and  People  With  Whom  They  Are  Living 
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Relationship  of  People  With  Whom 
Boys  Are  Now  Living 

The  type  of  family  with  which  the  boy  is 
living  at  present  has  possibilities  of  affecting 
his  adjustment®  The  Morrison  boy  came  from  a 
home  where  there  was  much  economic  and  emotional 
insecurity®  The  general  conditions  of  the  com= 
muni  ties  were  not  the  best  for  producing  good 
citizens  and  afforded  very  little  in  the  areaof 
cultural  advantages®  Although  28  per  cent  of 
tie  parents  were  married  and  j  per  cent  did  not 
report  the  marital  status  of  the  home,  there  were 
6 9  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  came  from  homes  where 
tie  parents  were  unmarried,  separated,  deserted, 
divorced,  or  one  or  both  parents  deceased® 

The  post-institutional  data  reveal  that  66 
per  cent  of  those  on  which  data  were  secured 
lived  with  other  than  parents  or  relatives® 
Approximately  2}  per  cent  lived  with  parents.il 
per  cent  with  relatives® 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  boys  lived  with 
other  than  parents  or  relative s^however, a  large 
number  of  the  boys  had  become  involved  in  trouble 
on  numerous  occasions  and  were  placed  in  fo  ster 
homes  or  different  neighborhoods® 


Table  23 0  Relationship  of  People  With 
Whom  Boy  Is  Now  Living 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

Whatever  value  may  he  attached  to  th  i  s 
follow-up  study  of  Morrison  Training  School  hoys 
lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  adjustmen  t 
they  have  made  since  release  from  the  institution* 
Taking  into  account  the  data  on  court  hearing  s 
since  release 9  employment  hi  story 9  and  leisure¬ 
time  activitiese  it  is  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  hoys  on  whom  it  was  possible  to  secure 
data  did  not  make  a  satisfactory  adjust  men  t0 
Some  of  the  findings  have  been  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected,  The  large  number  of 
recidivists  among  the  boys  was  disturbing,  AX  - 
though  it  has  been  frequently  claimed  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  rtsueceedM 
or  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  their  post= 
institutional  life9  this  was  not  the  case  wife 
the  Morrison  boys  for  the  period  of  this  study. 
The  high  rate  of  recidivism  among  the  group  re¬ 
flects  the  unsatisfactory  adjustment. 

The  findings  included  in  this  study, base d 
upon  exhaustive  investigations,  have  revealed 
a  disturbing  state  of  affairs  never  previously 
demonstrated  for  the  indivi duals  released  from 
this  institution. 

The  distribution  by  place  of  residence  of 
the  boys  committed  to  Morrison  and  the  total 
Negro  population  of  boys,  10  to  19  years  old9 
were  in  marked  contrast.  The  majority  of  the 
boys  committed  to  Morrison  were  from  urban  areas 
while  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  similar  ages 
was  located  in  the  rural  areas.  The  urban  areas 
contributed  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
boys  committed  to  Morrison,  while  76  per  cent 
of  the  total  Negro  male  population, eligible  for 
commitment  to  the  institution,  was  living  i  n 
rural  areas.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  definite 
statement  on  this  situation;  however, there  are 
l ossibilities  that  there  were  more  arrests  for 
similar  types  of  behavior  in  urban  than  rural 
ai eas.  There  are  possibilities  that  the  amount 
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of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  rural  communities 
was  small  and  it  was  more  easily  adjusted  un¬ 
officially  without  juvenile  court  proceedings. 

Morrison  Training  School  operated  avoiding 
to  its  legal  responsibili ties  with  regard  to  age 
in  the  admittance  of  boys.  Only  5  of  the  beys 
had  been  admitted  at  an  age  which  exceeded  the 
legal  age.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  boys  or 
R8  per  cent  were  admitted  at  ages  l4r,  15 0  and 
16 o  There  were  51  boys  or  19  per  cent  admitted 
when  13  years  old  and  4j  or  l6  per  cent  who  were 
admitted  when  12  years  old.  Only  20  boys  or  7 
per  cent  were  admitted  from  9  to  11  years  ©Id* 

The  length  of  time  the  boys  spent  at 
Morrison  was  revealing.  The  average  time  that 
the  boys  were  kept  at  the  school  was  approxi¬ 
mately  IS  months.  One  hundred  and  seventy4hree 
or  64  per  cent  of  the  boys  spent  lyear  but  less 
than  2  years  at  the  school  idiich  was  about  the 
average  time.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  boys 
spent  less  than  1  yearD  l6  per  cent  spent  2  to 
3  years,  and  the  remaining  3  Per  cent  spent  3 
years  or  more. 

The  most  frequent  charge  on  which  the  beys 
were  committed  to  Morrison  Training  School  was 
some  type  of  theft  or  larceny.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  or  6S  per  cent  were  committed  for 
this  offense.  This  covered  any  type  of  larceny 
or  stealing  including  automobile  theft  9  burglary 
or  -unlawful  entry,  and  robbery. 

Sixty-three  per  cent  or  Yf2  had  appeared 
before  the  juvenile  court  more  than  once. 
After"their  release  from  Morrison  Training  School 
the  boys  were  not  brought  before  the  ju^en^ie 
courts  in  any  appreciable  number.  About  one -third 
of  the  boys  were  15  years  of  age  and  overmen 
committed  to  Morri«on;therefore9 they  would  have 
been  beyond  the  juvenile  court  age  when  released. 
This  would  mean  hearings  in  other  courts  if  they 
became  involved  in  trouble. 
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Over  three-fifths  of  the  hoys  for  whom  the 
information  was  available  had  appeared  before 
courts  other  than  juvenile  courts,,  The  majority 
of  these  boys  had  been  involved  in  trouble  of  a 
serious  nature  and  served  a  prison  or  road  term 
since  release  from  Morri sonQ  The  types  of 
offenses  on  which  information  was  available  were 
similar  to  those  for  which  they  were  committed 
to  Morrison,  They  were  convicted  for  larceny9 
breaking  and  entering0  burglary 9  and  high  way 
robberyc 

Seventy-seven  or  28  per  cent  of  the  boys 
did  not  have  family  members  with  crime  and  delin~ 
true ncy  records,  Criminality  and  delinquency  were 
found  to  be  generally  present  in  5$  cent  of 
the  families  where  information  was  available0 
Of  the  105  boys  for  whose  families  there  were 
records  of  crime  and  delinquency 9 the  number  of 
hearings  for  family  members  ranged  from  1  to  6. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  boys 
were  from  families  which  had  received  assists 
anee  from  a  social  service  agency  prior  to  commit¬ 
ment,,  Two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  families  tad 
been  active  cases  with  the  county  welfare  dejjart- 
snenta  Only  3 8  of  the  2J2  families  received 
financial  assistance  from  the  departments  of 
public  welfare 0  Over  three- fourths  of  the  beys 
and  their  families  receiving  aid  from  social 
agencies  were  service  cases0 

Over  two-thirds  (JO  per  cent)  of  the 
Morrison  boys  came  from  broken  homes  where  one 
or  both  parents  were  absent  because  of  deathD 
or  the  parents  were  separated9  divorced9  or 
unmarried,  In  28  per  cent  of  the  case§  the  beys0 
parents  were  marriedc  In  a  few  eases  marital 
status  was  unknown. 

The  low  economic  status  of  the  families 
was  indicated  by  the  types  of  employment  of  the 
parents,  Information  on  the  employment  status 
of  the  boy5s  father  was  available  in  about  two- 
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thirds  of  the  cases*  Of  the  4  fathers  reported 
employed, most  were  engaged  in  day  labor  or  other 
unskilled  pursuits*  Only  one  father  was  reported 
as  operating  a  business  of  his  own* 

As  in  the  case  of  the  fathers,  the  majority 
of  the  mothers  were  employed*  The  bulk  of  all 
of  the  mothers  were  employed  in  personal  and  do¬ 
mestic  service*, 


The  Morrison  boy9  from  data  on  educational 
achievement 9 was  retarded*  Of  the  22%  boys  for 
whom  information  was  available 9 4  had  notadhieved 
one  grade  at  time  of  commitment*  For  those  re¬ 
porting  at  time  of  investigation  only  onehadnot 
achieved  a  grade s  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  boys 
had  completed  grades  from  the  first  through  the 
seventh  at  time  of  commitment.  Only  11  had  gone 
beyond  the  seventh  grade*  However,  for  those 
where  information  was  available  after  release, 
the  figures  do  indicate  that  the  boys  went  to 
school  while  in  training  school  and  made  some 
progress* 


The  majority  of  the  boys  committed  to 
Morrison  Training  School  did  not  have  psychaic^d- 
cal  tests,  m  test  results  were  available  for 
only  66  boys*  Of  this  number,  only  one  had  an 
Xo  qo  which  could  be  classified  as  average* 


Information  was  available  on  the  marital  or 
family  status  of  199  of  the  boys  for  the  post- 
institutional  period*  The  number  of  boys  marry¬ 
ing  after  training  school  was  low*  There  were 
3 7  married;  159  single,  and  3  separated  by  di¬ 
vorce  0  separation,  or  desertion*  Over  one-half 
of  the  single  group  was  too  young  to  marry* 
Seventeen  of  the  dischargees  reported  the  pater¬ 
nity  of  children* 


Over  one -half  (l4Z)  of  the  hoys  reported 
that  they  did  not  have  military  service  Of  this 
number "  one-fourth  were  too  young  as  they  were 
S£r  is  of  Of  U»  92  h&Tlag  nUitaiy 
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expert enee*,  about  two-thirds  (63)  were  in  the 
army  and  one- third  (26)  in  the  Hairy*  The  largest 
number  of  the  boys  (32)  served  2  years  but  less 
than  3o 

The  progress  of  the  boys  in  the  armed  forces 
was  not  very  rapid*  In  the  army*,  12  of  the  boys 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  sergeant*,  9  advanced  to 
corporal 9  and  3^  did  not  advance  beyond  the  rark 
of  private*  In  the  navy9  only  5  were  able  to 
advance  to  the  rating  of  petty  officer  .while  12 
ve re  appr e n  t i ce  se  aman 0 

One  hundred  and  eight  of  the  boys  did  not 
report  their  employment  status*  Sixty-eight  re¬ 
ported  they  were  unemployed*,  while  99  reported 
they  were  employed*  Of  the  99  reporting  employ¬ 
ment*,  52  were  full-time  and  ib  were  part-time 
non-seasonal*  Twenty-five  were  in  the  armed 
forces*  The  types  of  occupation  reported  by  the 
boys  were  revealing?  automobile  mechanic*, cook*, 
baker*,  shoe  repairer*,  boxer9  musician*,  factory 
worker*,  plasterer*,  brick-layer*,  carpenter  8  s 
helper*,  truck  driver*,  butcher  *,  clothes  presser9 
street  trade 9  and  general  laborer* 

The  weekly  earnings  of  the  boys  were  secored 
for  66  cases*  Of  the  b6  reporting*,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  earnings  received  were  $20*00  to  $24*99 
weekly*  The  median  earnings  for  the  66  boys  were 

$24*67*  The  boys  receiving  the  highest  weekly 
earnings  were  engaged  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
types  of  employment*  The  following  types  of  em¬ 
ployment  received  the  highest  weekly  earnings? 
orchestra  leader  $4§.00*,  automobile  mechanic  and 
Dody  work  $45*00 carpenter 0  s  helper  and  tobacco 
warehouse  truck-driver  $37° 5® o  siess  attendant  at 
sanitarium  $35*00*,  and  elevator  operator  $32,50* 
There  is  not  a  close  correlation  between  the 
training  received  at  the  institution  and  the  type 
of  employimt  secured  by  the  boys  after  release* 

Tlie  length  of  time  since  release  from  the 
training  school  and  the  total  length  of  time  woxke&i 
show  marked  variation*  Although  103  of  the  boys 
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had  been  released  from  3  to  5  years,  only  9  had 
worked  a  similar  period  of  time.  There  are  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  youthfalne s g  of  the  group  haying 
some  influence  upon  this  situation. 

Information  on  the  number  of  jobs  held  wag 
obtained  for  93  boys.  Of  the  9 j  boys  reporting 
17  had  never  held  a  job,  21  had  had  one  job.  22 
had  held  two  jobs,  13  had  held  three  jobs,  "and 
20  had  held  four  or  more  jobs. 


The  Morrison  boys  did  not  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  general  popui&ti  on  in  church 
membership  and  committee  membership.  Almost  two- 
thirds  reporting  on  this  item  did  not  claim  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  church.  One  hundred  and  sixty-se^en 
reported  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  church 
committee. 

Over  one-half  of  the  boys  did  not  report 
recreational  activities.  Of  the  134  reporting, 
Jl  gave  more  than  one  type  of  recreational  activ¬ 
ity.  Practically  all  the  boys  reported  the 
movies®  dancing  and  outdoor  sports  came  second 
and  reading  third. 

Of  the  155  boys  contributing  data  on  member¬ 
ship  in  clubs  and  organizations,  28  reported 
membership  as  follows?  community  center,  school 
patrol,  high  school  athletic  club,  boy3s  club, 
art  club,  American  Legion,  baseball  club,  shoe- 
shine  club,  youth  center,  Home  Security  Society, 
Young  Folk  Christian  League,  Elks,  4-H  Club, and 

To  Mo  Oo  A. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  committed  to  Morri¬ 
son  did  not  return  to  the  home  communities  after 
release.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  did  not 
live  in  the  same  community  as  at  time  of  commit¬ 
ment.  Only '7*3  were  living  in  the  same  community 
as  at  time  of  commitment. 

About  two- thirds  (1S4)  returned  to  the  same 
people  as  prior  to  commitment  and  45  did  not  live 
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with  the  same  people 0  The  others  did  not  report 
on  this  i tern* 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  unsatisfactory  ad  = 
justmente  manifested  by  the  Morrison  boys?  Is 
Morrison  Training  School  responsible  because  of 
an  inadequate  program  which  is  not  geared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  boys?  Is  there  a  lack  of 
quate  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
vhen  the  boys  return?  Are  the  community  attitudes 
and  reception  of  the  boys  hostile?  kre  there 
attempts  to  prepare  the  boy  for  returning  to  the 
community  and  the  community  to  receive  the  boy? 
Cr  does  the  fault  rest  largely  with  the  boys  who 
lave  been  victims  of  environmental  background  and 
physical  or  mental  heritage?  It  is  safe  to  pr©=* 
sume  that  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  of  these 
and  each  made  a  contribution  to  the  final  product 
Usually  the  delinquent  is  handicapped  not  by  one 
or  two  counts  but  by  many* 

It  can  not  be  stated  definitely  who  failed 
and  at  what  point;  however 9  Elliott  and  Merrill 
in  Disorganization  indicated  the  following; 

treatment  of  delinquency  has  in  the  past  been 
largely  a  failure*  Even  more  than  this9  correct 
tional  institutions  often  might  be  designated  as 
schools  of  crime 0  Stigma  and  shame  are  heaped 
upon  the  young  persons  so  as  to  make  them  bitter 
and  defiant*  The  schooling  in  delinquency  which 
such  institutions  make  possible  through  congre = 
gate  experience  is  in  itself  a  major  explanation 
of  the  development  of  new  techniques  -  sometimes 
almost  to  a  point  of  professional  pride* It 
wGuld  not  be  fair  to  apply  the  above  statements 
to  Morrison  Training  School  because  of  the  infk&jxe 
of  the  institution  upon  the  adjustment  of  those 
who  have  been  there  is  a  matter  of  conjecture* 

^Elliott, -Mabel  A*  and  Merrill e  Francis  E*  9 
Social  Pi  so rgani zat 1 on a  New  York#  Harper  and 
Bros*  9  1941.  ‘  : 


All  of  this  analysis  gives  us  some  re&li~ 
nation  of  the  complex  nature  of  behavior  patterns 
There  are  not  any  conclusive  evidences  of  the 
causal  relationship  between  wages,  occupation^ 
intelligence,  or  even  previous  home  environment 
and  later  adjustments  however,  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  that  the  behavior  problems  have  been 
largely  conditioned  by  the  boy?s  individual  make¬ 
up  or  personality  plus  environmental  circumstances 
which  furnished  the  stimulus  to  hie  behavior* 

With  a  full  realisation  of  the  handicaps  of 
the  boys,  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and 
economically,  committed  to  Morrison  Training 
School  and  an  acute  awareness  of  the  difficult ie  s 
under  which  the  institution  operates  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  changes  in  the  nation  and  state  during 
the  past  several  years, the  following  conclusions 
are  drawn  which  may  be  of  value  to  institutions 
cf  Morrison9s  type  and  individuals  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  programs  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  delinquents* 

(1)  Too  few  boys  made  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
and  far  too  many  became  involved  in  further  de¬ 
linquencies  and  crime*  These  boys  committed 
practically  the  same  crimes  or  delinquencies  after 
their  release  from  the  training  school  as  they 
did  before  commitment*  The  most  frequent  charge 
on  which  boys  were  arrested  after  release  from 
Morrison  was  some  type  of  thext*  About  two- thirds 
involved  in  post-institutional  trouble  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  this  reason*  This  was  the  same  charge 
on  which  the  majority  were  committed  to  Morrison 
Training  School*  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  arrested  for  assault  and  battery  or  fitt¬ 
ing':  in  the  post-institutional  period* 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  boys1  subsequent  ad¬ 
justment  was  facilitated  by  the  training  school 
experience  is  only  conjecture*  The  trainingand 
discipline  offered  by  the  institution  should 
have  had  some  constructive  eliect  on  the  indivi¬ 
duals!  however,  data  did  not  provide  any  tan¬ 
gible  ways  of  measuring  it* 


(3)  The  lack  of  factual  information  by  the  in¬ 
stitution,  some  public  welfare  departments,  and 
juvenile  courts  and  the  inadequate  records  kept 
on  the  boys  also  served  as  a  deterrent  in  the 
securing  of  an  objective  picture  oi  the  extent 
of  adjustment o 

(4)  The  absence  of  psychological  test  results 
and  educational  records  prevented  the  training 
school  from  meeting  the  needs  of  the  boys  as 
adequately  as  it  shouldc  The  almost  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  mental  and  physical  handicaps  of 
the  boys  may  have  been  of  far-reaching  influence 
and  should  be  given  more  consideration  in  future 
training  and  treatment 

(5)  From  the  investigations  and  the  knowledge 
secured  on  many  of  the  boys  along  with  scientific 
modern  understanding  of  delinquency, many  hazards 
of  this  period  could  have  been  averted  had  the 
boy?  had  the  advantages  of  expert  direction  and 
supervision,.  Often  the  boy  returned  to  his  com¬ 
munity  or  another  community  without  supervision 
and  guidance  in  this  trying  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment*  Many  of  them  had  emotional  and  mental  de¬ 
fects  which  needed  highly  specialised  treatment 
based  on  individual  needs* 

(6)  There  are  not  any  doubts  that  the  institu¬ 
tional  training  and  experience  of  a  number  of  the 
boys  assisted  them  in  making  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment*  To  what  extent  is  not  possible  to 
determine  objectively,  but  there  is  an  acute 
need  to  develop  a  program  of  close  supervision 
and  the  keeping  of  adequate  records  on  the  boy  s 
during  the  pre-  and  post-institutional  life  as 
well  as  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  insti¬ 
tution* 

(7)  If  the  types  of  employment  are  an  indication 
of  the  vocational  training  offered  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  influence  the  choice  of  occupations, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  more  adequate  vocational 
training  and  guidance  based  upon  the  boy0$  ability 
and  interest  should  be  instituted  at  Morrison* 
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I ^  be  co ns i tlcpeci  bh&t.  tb<5  Nftgro  d.$litiqTi€ri^ 

boy  oi  Korth  Carolina  in  training  schools  is  to 
a  large  extent  an  urban  problem.  These  boys, 
after  release  from  the  institution,  return  to 
urban  areas;  therefore,  this  should  be  given 
attention  in  the  planning  of  vocational  training 
and  guidance,  A  farm  program  is  inadequate, 

(g)  Ser  ious  consideration  should  he  given  to  the 
causation  of  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  pre- 
and  post-institutional  histories  of  these  hoys* 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  influences  of 
isolated  factors  on  the  problems  of  behavior* 
In  the  area  of  human  behavior, not  much  progress 
can  he  expected  without  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  delinquency  and  crime*  Too  long  have  we  ac¬ 
cepted  and  proceeded  to  treat  behavior  in  our 
institutions  based  upon  casual  theories  and 
limited  scientific  knowledge*  The  training 
school 51  s  importance  and  contribution  hav^  been 
grossly  over  simplified*  Toe  often  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  general  public  that  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  committed  to  a  training  school Dhe  will 
return  to  society  greatly  benefited  by  the  in¬ 
stitutional  experience* 

(9)  North  Carolina  is  desirous  of  developing  a 
well-rounded  and  comprehensive  institutional 
program  for  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  its  delinquent  population* Thi s  pro¬ 
gram  will  involve  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge.,  adequate  facilities  which  would  in¬ 
clude  w*  11-' trained  personnel,  guidance,  and. 
vocational  training  in  the  institution*  From  all 
available  information,  the  Morrison  boys  did  not 
have  the  advantages  of  an  adequate  program  of 
institutional  services* 

(10)  There  is  a  need  for  changes  in  the  attitudes 
and  philosophy  of  the  general  public  toward  the 
individuals  who  have  been  in  training  schools. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  changes  may  be  brought 
about  through  an  intensive  program  of  education 
and  interpretation  of  the  causation  of  delinquency* 


V/henever  the  general  population  understands  these 
things  and  is  desirous  of  improvement 9  there  are 
excellent  possibilities  of  changes  in  our  legal 
nachinery  and  social  resources  which  will  come 
only  with  enlightened  public  conscientiousness 
and  social  thinkings 

(11)  Morrison  has  worked  conscientiously  to  gear 
its  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  who 
are  committed  there*  The  institution  continues 
to  go  forward  in  its  program  of  training  and  re¬ 
habilitation*  Yet  it  lags  in  what  might  be 
accomplished  if  there  were  adequate  funds  and 
trained  personnel  for  a  will-rounded  program. 
How  will  the  people  of  North  Carolina  accept 
these  situations  and  the  findings  of  this  study? 
Upon  the  citizens  rests  the  amount  of  progress 
and  the  contribution  the  institution  will  be  able 
tc  make  in  the  future* 
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Appendix 

Morrison  Training  School  Study  Schedule 

and 

Instructions  For  Filling 
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In$fc0  DPW-ST-R4  Unit  of  Work  Among  Negroes 

State  Board  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  BRaleightNorth  Carolina 

Instructions  for  Preparation  of  Form 

DPW-ST-R4 


A  Study  of  the  Adjustment  of  Negro  Boys 
Discharged  From  State  Trai ni ng  School 
July  1„  1940  -  June  10  „  1945 


Parpo  8e 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  of  Negro  hoys  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  state  training  school  is  being 
undertaken  as  a  means  of  securing  information  on 
the  boys  after  their  release  from  the  institu¬ 
tion*  This  information  is  needed  to  show  their 
adjustment  and  to  determine p  if  possible^  to 
what  extent  their  training  school  experiences 
have  brought  permanent  improvement  in  their  be- 
havior9  whether  the  experiences  in  the  training 
school  assisted  them  in  securing  employment 9 and 
their  present  activities,.  This  information 
should  indicate 9 to  a  great  extent Ohow  success¬ 
ful  the  institution  has  been  in  directing  the 
activities  of  these  boys  into  constructive  chan¬ 
nels  0  It  will  also  give  some  Indications  as  to 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  present 
training  program  at  this  institution  with  regaxds 
to  gearing  the  program  to  meet  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  total  needs  of  the  boysc 

Scope 


Morrison  Training  School 0 the  state  support¬ 
ed  institution9  located  at  Hoffman 9 North  Caro¬ 
lina  9  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
training  and  caring  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  committed  by  the  juvenile 
courts0  Since  its  establishment  in  1925 9  thous¬ 
ands  of  boys  have  received  training,,  There  has 
not  been  a  follow-up  study  on  the  progress  and 
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adjustment  made  by  these  boys*  The  data  for 
this  study  are  to  be  secured  from  information 
in  the  office  of  the  Division  of  Institutional 
and  Protective  Service s9  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare 9  case  records  at  the 
Morrison  Training  School 0  investigations  by 
staffs  of  local  departments  of  public  welfare 9 
juvenile  court  and  probation  of fi cers9 indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  community  where  the  boy  lives,  and 

v  't'  y 

personal  interviews  with  boys* 

The  boys  released  in  this  study  cover  a 
period  of  from  one  to  five  years*  Any  boy  vho 
has  been  committed  to  the  institution  and  re¬ 
leased  for  a  period  of  from  a  one  to  five  year 
period  is  to  be  in  eluded  9  i*.e*  all  boys  released 
between  July  ls  19^0  9  and  June  JO  »  19^5° 

If  the  boy  has  been  committed  to  the  in-** 
sti ration  on  more  than  one  occasion^  this  study 
is  interested  in  the  most  recent  commitments 
Whenever  information  on  any  item  ijs  unknown, 
enter  NB  meaning  not  reported* 

Name  of  boy  -  Enter  full  name  of 
boy  for  whom  the  schedule  is  filled* 

Address;  Enter  present  address* 

Section  I*  To  be  answered  from  training 
school  records  and  county  welfare  department 
records; 


Item  B*  Age  when  admitted  to  training 
school  ~  01  ve  age  when  admitted  to  the  train¬ 
ing  schoolo  Age  should  be  expressed  in  num  — 
ber  of  years s  disi^egarding  months*  Ft-r  example^ 
a  boy  15  years s  11  months  at  the  time  of  com¬ 
mitment  should  De  shown  as  15  years  oi  age* 

Item  CL  Date  of  last  Commitment-  Enter 
month  day,  and  year  of  1 commitment.  If  there 
has  been  more  than  one  commitment  use  only 
the  date  of  the  most  recent  commitment* 
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Item  D.  Date  of  release  -  Enter  month,  day,  and 
ye$.r  of  release  from  the  training  school,  Th.e 
boy  will  usually  be  released  but  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  county  department  of  public  wel¬ 
fare. 


Item  E0  Sate  of  discharge  -  Enter  month,  day, 
and  year  of  release  from  the  training  school. 
Bate  of  discharge  means  the  date  on  which  the 
institution  formally  discharges  the  boy  and  the 
boy  is  no  longer  under  supervision  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  department, 

j 

Item  F,  Charge  on  which  boy  was  committed  to  the 
training  , school  -  Circle  appropriate  code  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  reason  for  committing  the  boy  to  the 
training  school.  If  there  was  more  than  one 
reason  circle  the  most  significant  reason. 

Code  01,  Automobile  theft  -  Circle  code  if 
reason  referred  is  the  theft  of  an  automobile 
but  not  the  stealing  of  automobile  accessories, 
parts,  robes,  blankets,  parcels,  and  so  forth 
that  were  removed  from  an  automobile.  Include 
the  operation  of  an  automobile  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  its  owner  (including  the  unauthori¬ 
zed  use  of  an  automobile  for  the  purpose  of  joy 
riding) , 

Code  02,  Burglary  or  unlawful  entry-Circle 
code  if  reason  referred  is  burglary,  breaking 
and  entering,  house-breaking, and  unlawful  entry. 

Code  Q5o  Robbery  -  Circle  code  if  reason 
referred  is  highway  robbery,  and  stealing  or 
attempted  stealings  from  a  person  if  the  steal¬ 
ing  was  accompanied  by  intimidation  or  violence. 

Code  04,  Other  Theft  -  Circle  code  if  rea¬ 
son  referred  is  any  type  of  larceny  or  stealing 
not  included  under  codes  01,  02  and  03»  Include 
picking  pockets,  shoplifting, stealing  automobile 
accessories  or  parts  or  stealing  articles  from 
an  automobile,  stealing  from  persons  in  the 
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child5  s  home }  stealing  coal,  food,  and  so  forth* 
Also  include  forger y,  fraud,  embezzlement,  ex- 
tor  tr^on,  oDtaming  money  under  false  pretenses, 
counterfeiting,  check  raising, passing  bad  checks, 
blackmail,  receiving  stolen  property,  stealing 
a  bicycle  or  a  motorcycle,  or  operating  a  motor¬ 
cycle  without  the  permission  of  its  owner* 

Code  Q5e  Truancy  -  Circle  code  if  reason 
referred  is  absence  from  school  due  to  the 
child'3  s  wilfulness*  Do  not  include  the  chi Id 9 s 
absence  from  home,  which  should  be  classified 
under  code  o6,  "running  away* ? 

Code  o6.  Running  away  -  Circle  code  if 
reason  referred  is  running  away  from  home  or 
escaping  from  an  institution*  Include  cases 
in  which  the  child  has  been  brought  into  court 
because  of  a  single  act  of  running  away  from 
home*  If,  however,  the  child  stays  away  from 
home  repeatedly  at  hours  during  which  he  is 
expected  to  be  at  home,  the  case  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  under  code  07,  "being  ungovernable* 

Code  07*  Being  ungovernable  -  Circle  code 
if  reason  referred  is  generally  unsatisfactory 
behavior*  Include  cases  in  which  the  child  is 
beyond  parental  control  or  is  generally  in¬ 
corrigible,  and  cases  in  which  the  child  shows 
violent  general  behavior,  stays  out  nights, 
stays  away  from  home,  or  uses  vile  or  abusive 
language  * 

Code  08*  Sex  offense  -  Circle  code  if 
reason  referred  is  unlawful  intercourse,  pros¬ 
titution  and  allied  offenses,  being  an  inmate 
of  a  house  of  prostitution,  unmoral  relations 
with  persons  of  the  same  sex,  the  enticing  oi 
minors  for  immoral  purposes, cases  of  disorderly 
conduct  when  this  term  is  used  to  designate 
a  sex  offense,  cases  of  rape  or  indecent  assault. 
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Code  09*  Injury  to  person  -  Circle  code 
if  reason  referred  is  injury,  attempted  or 
threatened  injury  to  a  person,  accidental  in¬ 
jury  to  a  person  (including  an  injury  resulting 
from  an  automobile  accident) ^homicide ,  assault, 
assault  with  intent  to  kill© 

Code  10 ©  Act  of  carelessness  or  mischief- 
Circle  code  if  reason  referred,  is  destruction 
of  public  or  private  property,  such  as  tres¬ 
passing  setting  fires,  arson,  mutilating  bocks. 
Include  cases  of  disturbing  the  peace,  commit¬ 
ting  a  nuisance,  and  disorderly  conduct  (not 
involving  a  sex  offense),  such  as  discharging 
f i recrackers ,  f ight ing ,  quarreling,  thro  win  g 
stones,  window  peeping,  indecent  exposure,  etc© 
Include  cases  of  malicious  mischief  and  other 
et.se  s  of  mischief,  such  as  playing  ball  in  the 
streets,  swimming  in  the  nude,  carrying  con¬ 
cealed  weapons,  discharging  firearms,  gambling, 
stealing  animals,  tampering  with  the  mails© 

Code  11.  Traffic  violation  -  Circle  code 
if  reason  referred  is  a  .traffic  regulation  or 
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law  relating  to  motor  vehicles,  such  as  opera¬ 
ting  an  automobile  without  proper  license  plates 
or  without  a  driver®  s  permit,  parking  in  a 
restricted  area,  speeding,  reckless  driving, 
operating  an  automobile  while  intoxicated, 
riding  a  bicycle  without  a  light  or  a  bell. 

Code  12.  Delinquent  behavior  not  specified 
above  -  Circle  code  if  reason  referred  is  other 
than  that  specified  in  codes  01=iXo  Include 
violations  of  liquor  laws, drug  or  narcotic  laws, 
curfew  laws, or  fish  or  game  laws©  Also  include 
cases  of  intoxication, using  marijuana,  begging, 
loitering,  loafing,  vagrancy  (  not  involving  a 
sex  offense),  slander,  lying,  resisting  the 
police,  assisting  in  an  escape  from  jail© 

Code  13.  Violation  of  probation  -Circle  code 
if  reason  referred  is  violation  of  probation© 
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Item  G0  Juvenile  court  history-. This  item  should 
show  the  complete  juvenile  court  history  of 
the  toy  prior  to  and  following  release  from 
training  school 0 

ag  Prior  to  and  including  last  co mmitment^ 
Enter  date  of  hearing,  charge,  and  disposition 
for  each  hearing  "before  the  juvenile  court 0 
If  hoy  was  sent  to  the  training  school,  give 
dates  of  commitment,  release  and  discharge. 

bc  Since  discharge  from  last  comrai tment- 
Enter  date  of  hearing,  charge,  and  disposition 
for  each  hearing  before  the  juvenile  court 
since  discharge c 


Item  H,  Experience  In  other  courts- If  boy  has 
had  any  experience  in  courts  other  than  the 
juvenile  court,  enter  type  of  court,  date  of 
hearing,  charge,  and  disposition. 

Item  I.  Prime  and  delinquency  records  of  other 
members  of  boy8  a  family  -  Enter  crime  arid  de¬ 
linquency  records  of  other  members  of  boy9s 
immediate  family  °  i.e.  parents,  brothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  or  grandparent®  -  at  any  time.  State 
relationship  of  family  members  to  boy,  charge, 
disposition,  and  date  brought  before  the  court. 

Item  J.  Aid  from  social  agencieg-Enter  name  of 
agency,  dates  aid  received, and  the  type  of  aid 

received;  Aid  includes  financial  assistance 
and  service,  public  and  private,  which  the  boy 
or  his  immediate  family  has  received  at  any  time . 

Item  K,  Marital  status  of  boy*s  parent 8-Ci rcle 
appropriate  code  showing  marital  status  of  boy's 
parents,,  ~  Parents  refer  to  boy3s  real  parents 

and  do  not  include  adoptive  or  step-parent sB 
This  item  refers  to  the  marital  status  of  the 
parents  at  the  time  of  the  boy-s  commitment  to 
the  training  school* 
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Code  0o  Married  -  Circle  if  the  ho y9s 
parents  are  married0 

Code  X,  Divorced, separated, or  deserted  - 

— — — — — -  ■'  -  -.1  -  ■  ii  -  —■  ■  -  *  ■  -■ gfr  -  •  j-~  r  j  ■  -it  ..  m  jg  r  a«  -■  ~  1-  -"W.  "  -  ■»— 1 

Circle  if  the  boy9s  parents  are  divorced,  se¬ 
parated,  or  deserted.  If  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parents  occurs  after  divorce,  separation, 
or  desertion,  this  code  should  he  circled  re¬ 
gardless,  If  both  parents  die  subsequent  to 
divorce , separation, or  desertion, code  3  should 
he  circled. 

Code  2,  Unmarried  -Circle  if  the  parents 
are  not  married.  If  one  parent  dies  subsequent 
to  the  birth  of  the  boy, this  code  should  still 
be  circled. 

Code  Both  parents  dead-GIrele  if  both 
parents  are  dead. 

Code  4,  Father  dead-Circle  only  if  non© 
of  the  items  listed  above  applies. 

Code  5,  Mother  dead- Circle  only  if  none 
of  the  items  listed  above  applies. 

Code  6,  Other-Circle  if  the  marital  s^itus 
of  parents  is  other  than  a.ny  listed  in  the 
ibove  items. 

Code  7o  Not  reported  -  Circle  if  the 
marital  status  of  parents  is  unknown. 

Item  L,  Type  of  employment  of  father  at  time 

of  boy9  s  commitment  -  Specify  type  of  employ-, 
ment  of  the  boy°s  father  at  the  time  the  boy 
was  committed  to  the  training  school. 

Item  M,  Type  of  employment  of  mother  at  time 
of  boy9 s  commitment  -  Specify  type  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  boy9s  mother  at  the  time  the  boy 
was  committed  to  the  training  school. 
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Item  N0  Place  of  residence-  Circle  approximate 
code  showing  place  of  residence  of  boy  at  the 
time  of  commitment  to  the  training  school. 

Code  0o  In  -urban  area  -  Circle  if  boy 
lived  in  an  incorporated  place  with  a  population 
of  205OO  or  more  according  to  the  19^0  census* 

in  rural  area 

Code  10  Farm-  Circle  if  boy  lived  on 
any  tract  of  land  (outside  an  incorporate  area 
with  2?50G  or  more  inhabitants  on  which  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  are  carried  on  if  it  (1) 
has  3  &cres  or  more,  or  (2)  produced  $250 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  even  though 
the  area  be  less  than  3  acres* 

Code  20  Nonfarm-  Circle  if  boy  lived 
outside  an  incorporate  area  with  295QQ  inhabi¬ 
tants  or  more  and  did  not  live  on  a  farm  as 
defined  above*  In  general, rural -no afar m  areas 
are  villages,  surburban  areas,  and  small  com¬ 
mercial  centers  which  are  not  incorporated* 

Item  Qo  Last  grade  completed  in  school-  Enter 
last  grads  completed  in  school  by  boy  at  the 
time  of  his  commitment  to  the  training  school 
and  at  the  time  of  the  present  investigation* 

If  boy  has  had  psychological  tests,  give  IQ* 

Section  II*  To  be  answered  from  interview  with 
boy? 

Item  ?a„  Marital  status  of  boy  -  Circle  appro¬ 
priate  code  showing  present  marital  status* 
Separation  includes  desertion  as  well  as  legal 

separation* 

Item  Fd*  Date  of  marriage  -  Circle  appropriate 

co^^TF^boy"^^8  ^ een  marrieci  an3r 

enter  morih  and  year  of  marriage.  If  boy  has 
been  married  more  than  once,  enter  each  date 

of  marriage* 
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Item  Q,,  Humber  of  children  -  Enter  number  of 
children  of  the  boy  including  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  children  and  adopted  or  step 
children 

Item  R,  Military  experience  -  If  bey  has  ser- 
Ted  in  the  armed  forces,  enter  dates  of  ser¬ 
vice,  branch  of  service,  and  ranks  held0 

Item  S0  Occupational  status  of  boy  ~  Circle 
appropriate  code  to  show  present  occupational 
status. 

Code  0o  Unemployed  -  Circle  code  if  boy 
is  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  investigation* 
Include  boys  unavailable  for  work  as  well  as 
those  available  for  work  but  unemployed.  If 
the  boy  is  temporarily  unemployed  due  to  ill¬ 
ness,  but  has  a  job  to  return  to9  he  should  not 
be  considered  as  unemployed.  If  he  is  unemployed 
give  reason  for  his  unemployment. 

Employed  - 

Nonseasonal  employment  -  Include  all 
jobs,  either  full-time  or  part-time,  that  are 
not  dependent  for  their  continuation  on  season¬ 
al  factors. 


Code  1,  Full-time,-  Use  this  code  if 
boy  is  working  30  hours  or  more  per  week 
on  a  nonseasemal  job. 

Code  2,  Part-time  -  Use  this  code  if 
boy  is  working  on  a  non  seasonal  job  or 
less  than  30  hours  per  week. 

Code  lo  Seasonal  employment  -  Use  this 
code  if  boy  has  seasonal  paid  employment  e0go 
work  on  a  farm  during  the  planting  or  harvesting 
season,  with  little  likelihood  of  continuation 
of  the  job. 
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Coda  Self-employment  only  =  Use  this 
code  if  bo y  has  cash  earnings  from  self- 
employment  and  does  not  have  any  other 
type  of  employment  as  specified  in  codes 
l~3o  not  use  this  code  if  boy  works  in 
return  for  shelter  or  other  income  in  kl&dc 
Code  5o  Unknown  whether  employed  -Use 
this  code  if  if  is  not  known  whether  boy 
has  a  job  at  the  time  of  the  Interview,, 

Item  Tc  Type  of  employment  -  Make  appro- 
priate  @ntryG  If  boy  is  employed,  give  job 
description  showing  the  nature  of  his  workc 
For  example 9  newsboy,  errand  boy,  bootblack , 
messenger,  peddler,  factory  worker,  office 
boy,  helper  to  skilled  or  unskilled  worker, 
etc0 

Item  UQ  Weekly  earnings  -  Enter  weekly  earn- 
ingg~  received  on  present  job*  If  paid  on  a 
basis  other  than  weekly,  compute  the  weekly- 
earning  So 

For  examples 

Boy  receives  50^  an  hour?  Multiply  the 
usual  number  of  working  hours  by  5®#  ^d 
this  by  the  number  of  working  days  in  the 

week* 

Boy  receives  $1,50  a  days  Multiply  the 

usual  number  ,  of  working  days  in  the  week 
by  $3»50. 

Boy  receives  monthly  salary:  Divide  mon¬ 

thly  salary  by  4  1/3. 

Boy  receives  yearly  salary;  Divide  year¬ 
ly  salary  by  12  and  this  amount  by  4  1/3. 

Ttarn  V.  Jobs  held  since  release  from  trajjfa: 
T^"schoor~and- leKgth-of  time__gaehJob^wgs 
^fj^riHteVfoFeach  ,iob  the  type  of  job  and 
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the  length  of  time  the  job  was  held* 

Item  Wo  Church  membership  -  Circle  appro¬ 
priate  code  to  show  whether  boy  is  a  member 
of  a  church 0 

Item  X*  Membership  on  church  committees  - 

Circle  appropriate  cod©*  If  this  item  is 
coded  yes,  specify  the  type  or  types  of  com¬ 
mittees* 

Item  Y*  Favorite  recreational  activities  of 

boy  ~  Circle  one  or  more  codes* 

Item  Z*  Membership  in  clubs  or  organisations 
Circle  one  or  more  codes* 

Item  A&,  Is  boy  now  lining  in  the  community 
from  which  he  was  committed  to  training  school? 
Community  is  defined  as  the  city,  town,  or.  f 
rural  community  in  which  the  boy  lived  prior 
to  his  commitment  to  the  training  school *  Cir¬ 
cle  appropriate  code*  If  this  item  is  coded 
no,  give  reason,  such  as  family  moved  away, 
employment  opportunities  elsewhere,  hostility 
of  community  toward  the  boy9  etc*  If  this  item 
is  yes,  circle  appropriate  code  to  show  whether 
the  boy  is  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  as 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  commitment  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  neighborhood* 

Item  BBa  With  y^om  is  boy  living  at  the  pres¬ 

ent  time?  Circle  appropriate  code*  Parent  in¬ 
cludes  a  step-parent  and  parent  by  legal  .adop¬ 
tion*  Relative  includes  grandfather,’  grand¬ 
mother,  brother,  sister,  step-brother,  step¬ 
sister,  uncle,  aunt,  grandfather-in-law,  grand- 
mother-in-law,  great-grandfather,  great-  grand¬ 
mother,  brother  of  the  half  blood,  sister  of  the 
half  blood,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  ad¬ 
optive  brother,  adoptive  sister,  uncle-in-  law>: 
aunt-in-law,  great  uncle,  and  great  aunt*  A 
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cousin  is  not  counted  as  a  relative „  Other 
includes  all  persons  who  cannot  be  classified 
as  parent  or  relative.  Circle  other  when  boy 
is  married  and  living  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Item  00 „ With  whom  was  boy  living  at  the  time 
of  his  confinement  to  the  training  school? 
Circle  appropriate  code. 

Section  III.  To  be  answered  by  investigators 
Item  BD.ffrom  interviews  and  data  secured  what 

type  of  adjustment  do  you  think  the  boy  has 
made?  -  Satisfactory?  Unsatisfactory?  Why? 
If  additional  space  is  needed  use  another  stet 
of  paper  and  attach  to  schedule. 

Item  IE.  List  the  name  and  position  of  all 
individuals  interviewed  concerning  the  boy  - 
This  will  usually  include  employers 9  pastors 9 
doctors 9  teachers,  etc. 
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A  STUDY'  Or  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  NESRO  BOYS  DISCHARGED  FROM  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

JULY  I,  t?’40  -  JUNE  30 ,  I9U5 


Unit  of  work  among  Negroes 
State  Board  of  Public  welfare 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


A  Name  of  boy 


address 


(last) 


(first)  (middle) 


(street  and  number)  (cut  or  town)  (state) 


DE 


SECTION  IS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  FROM  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
RECORDS  AND  COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  RECORDS? 


8  AGE  WHEN  ADMITTED  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

C  Date  of  last  commitment _ 

0  Oats  of  release  _ 


I l  Date  op  discharge 


Charge  on  much  soy  was  commuted  ro  the 
training  school  (circle  most  significant 
reason)? 


01 

A UTC MOBILE  THEFT 

0? 

Injury  to  person 

02 

Burglary  or 

10 

Act  or  careless¬ 

unlawful  entry 

ness  OR  M5S“ 

03 

PoSSERY 

CH 1  £F 

o4 

Other  theft 

u 

TSlAFF  8  6  VIOLATION 

05 

Truancy 

52 

Dei "nquent  behav¬ 

00 

Running  away 

ior  NOT  SPECI¬ 

i  07 

Being  ungovern¬ 

FIED  ABOVE 

able 

53 

VIOLATION  OF 

as 

Sex  offense 

PROBATION 

Juvenile  court  history? 

A  PRIOR  fO  AND  INCLUDING  LAST  COMMITMENTS 

Date  of 

hearing  Charge  Disposition 


S  SiMCS  RELEASE  FROM  LAST  COMMITMENTS 

Date  of 

hearing  Charge  disposition 


Code 


Experiences  in  other  courts? 
type  of  Oats  of 
court  hearing  Charge 


Disposition 


i  Crime  and  delinquency  records  of  other 

MEMBERS  OF  SOYfiS  FAMILY? 

Relationship 

OF  MEMBER  70  CHARGE  AN© 

SOY  DISPOSITION 


Date 


j  Aid  from  social  agencies? 
Name  or  agency 


Date  aid  type  of 

RECEIVED  AID 


k  Harital  status  of  soy^s  parents  (circle 
one)? 

3  Both  parents  dead 

4  Father  dead 

5  Mother  dead 

6  Other 

7  Not  reported 


0  Married 

1  Divorced, 

separated, 

CR  DESERTED 

2  Unmarried 


Code 


L  Type  of  employment  of  father  a?  time  of 

boycs  commitment?  _ _ 


M  Type  of  employment  of  mother  ay  tike  of 
BOY 11 S  COMMITMENT? _ 


N  Place  of  residence  (circle  one)? 
0  In  urban  area 
!n  rural  area 
1  Farm 
Z  Non? arm 

0  Last  grade  completed  in  school? 

A?  TIME  OF  COMMITMENT _ 


AT  TIME  OF  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION _ 

IF  BOY  HAS  had  psychological  tests,  IQ. 


SECTION  II?  To  BE  ANSWERED  FROM  INTERVIEWS 
WITH  BOY? 

P  Marital  status  of  boy  (circle  one)? 
a  0  Married  3  Divorced 

1  SlNGtE  4  WIDOWED 

2  Separated  5  Not  reported 

b  Date  or  marriage? 

0  Has  not  harried 

I  Date  of  marriage - 


Q  Number  of  children 


R  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE! 

Date  cf  induction  — 


Date  of  discharge 
Branch  of  service 
Banks  in  army - 


(OVER) 


_C00t  '  s 


Occupational  status  or  boy  (circle  one)? 
0  UNEMPLOYED  (reason)? _ _ _ 


Cook 


Employe*! 

nonseasonal  employment 

1  FULl-'Y  iK£ 

2  Part-iins 

5  Seasonal  employment 
4  $  St?"— EMPLOYMENT 

5  Unknown  whether  employes 


T  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  (GIVE  0E9CR 


U  WEEKLY  EARNING*?  $. 


(If  pals  on  a  bashs  other  than  weekly,  cow~ 

PV  t  MEEKLY  EARNJMSSn  SEE  (INSECTS  QNS,  ) 


.loss  HJU&  Sf.VCE  release  from  training  school 

AND  LENGTH  Of  TIME  EACH  OB  WAS  HELD? 


0  No  -I08S  HELD  SINCE  RSLEaSS 
<OBS  HELD 


Time  help 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  (CIRCLE  ONE)? 
0  NO  I  YS8 


X  REMBtftRHiP  ON  CHURCH  COMMITTEE*? 


0  NO 

I  Yc»  (specs fy)j 


Name  or  interim  ewer 


AA 


Favorite  recreational  activities  of  boy? 

1  OUTDOOR  SPORTS  5  KOVitS 

2  Reading  6  Other  (specify)! 

3  Indoor  Games  • _ 

4  Dancing  7  not  reported 


2  Membership  in  clubs  or  organizations? 

0  NO  C  H3  Y 

1  Boy  scouts  ]  athletic  Club 

2  Four  H  Clis  3  Other  (specify)? 

5  VHCA  _ 

4  RES)  SHIELD  _ 

5  New  Farmers  of  America  _ 


li  BOY  NOW  LIVING  IN  THE  COHRUNI  Tf  FROM  WHICH 
MS?  WAS  COMMUTED  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOL? 

0  No  (sue  reason)? _ 


YE# 

!  IN  SAME  NEIGHBORHOOD 
2  In  DIFFERENT  NEli  5HBORNM9 


With  whom  is  boy  living  at  the  present  t»me? 
0  Parent  I  Relative  2  Other 


CC  With  whom  was  boy  living  at  the  time  of  his 

COMM 9 TRENT  TO  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL? 

0  with  saws  people  as  before  commitment 
I  Not  h«ta  same  people  as  before  commitment 


SECTION  HI?  To  BE  ANSWERED  BY  INVESTIGATORS? 


00  From  interview*  and  data  recused  what  type  of 

A»jW*TMENT  DO  VOW  THINK  THE  BOY  HAS  MADS? 


Sat  I  »F  AC  TORY? 
WHY:  _ 


un*ati*factory? 


Satisfactory? 

WHY _ 


Unsatisfactory? 


EE  List  the  name  and  position  or  all  indi¬ 
vidual*  INTERVIEWED  CONCERNING  THE  BOY? 


Date  or  interview 


V 

This  BOOK  may  be  kept  out  TWO  WEEKS 

ONLY,  and  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  PiYE 
I  f 

|,  INDENTS  a  day  thereafter.  It  was  taken  out  on 
the  day  indicated  below: 


1970 


